You will find relief in Zam-Buk ! 
It eases the burning, sti 


pain, stops bleeding and 


ease. Perseverance, with Zam, 


Buk, means cure, Why not prove 
this? 42 Dregeisis, Tog Stores.—— 


An Ancient Prophecy 

A reader of the Figaro communi- 
fates to that newspaper the- following 
prediction, dated 1700, taken from the 
archives of Cauterets: 

“When horseless vehicles run in the 
streets; 

“When men can speak from one end 
pf the world to the other; 

“In the year 1914; 

“In May there will be talk of war; 

“In June it will be decided on; 

“In July it will be declared; 

“In August there will be tears in the 
eyes of mothers and sweethearts; 

“In September hostilities will con- 
tinte.” 


No child should be allowed to suffer 
an hour from worms when prompt re- 
lief can be got in a simple but strong 
remedy—Mother Graves’ Worm Ex- 
terminator. 


Up-to-Date Stamps 

The postage stamp is always up-to- 
date and Cuba gives us the latest 
example of keeping up with the times, 
An entirely new set has just been is- 
sued showing on the regular postal 
issues a map of the island with lines 
Maxing the principal steamship con- 
nections with neighboring countries. 

The special delivery stamp is even 
more interesting. It shows an aero- 
plane of modern’ type fiying over 
Moro Castle at the entrance to Hay- 
ana harbor. The stamp is unique and 
should be sought with keen interest 
by Loy or girl collectors. 


Minard’s Liniment Co., Ltd. 
Gentlemen,—In July, 1905, I was 
thrown from a road machine, injuring 
my hip and back badly and was ob- 
liged to use a crutch for 14 months. 
in Sept., 1906, Mr. Wm. Outridge of 
Lachute urged me to try MINARD'S 
LINIMENT, which I did with the 
most satisfactory results and today } 
am as well as ever in my life 
Yours sincerely, 
his 
MATTHEW x 
mark 


BAINES 


Was All Right 


had spent the night 

otel, and in the morn 

‘ried breakfast, found 

ily five minutes in 

train. He made a 

‘ess to the plat- 

nly remembered 

despatch case, 

tho dressing 

is bedroom. After a mo- 

wents nesitation he seized his bag- 
gage from the porter 


“Quick!” he cried, “run up as fast 
as ever you can to No. 69 and see if 1 
have left a green morocco despateh 
case on the right hand corner of the 
dressing table.’ 

The youth darted like lightning, 
and the traveller, hanging out of the 
carriage window, watch in _ hand, 
timed the passing moments with aug 


menting anxiety. The train was 
on the move as the porter sprinted 
along the platform, empty handed 
“Yes, sir,” he panted, “that’s right, 
sir; you left it on the corner of the 


dressing table, sir!” 


“My farewell appearance was an 
occasion of the groatest enthusiasm,’ 


said one prima donna 
“Yes,” replied the other. “Isn't i 
remarkable that such a large num- 


ber of people should have seemed co 
delighted to hear you for last 
time?” 


Let Them 
Speak 


For Themselves 


the 


—You needn’t take any- 
body’s word for the superior- 
ity of Post Toasties— 


Get a package from your 
Grocer, pour some of the 
crisp, sweet flakesinto a dish, 
add cream or milk, and a 
sprinkle of sugar if you wish. 

Then be the judge of 


Post 
Toasties 


The Superior , 
Corn Flakes 


~ made from the hearts of the 
finest Indian Corn, skillfully 
cooked, seasoned, rolled and 
toasted. 


Toasties are not ordinary 
“corn flakes,’’ so remember 
when you want Superior Corn 
Flakes to ask your grocer for 


POST TOASTIES 


Canadian Posiam Cerea! Co., Ltd, 
Wincsor, Ont, 


W. N. U. 1030 


THE REVIEW, BOW ISLAND, ALBERTA 


WAR CRIPPLES OPERA 


Many Prominent Stars Are Serving 
in the Armies 

The war is playing havoc’ with 
grand opera in Hurope and the man- 
agers are at their wits’ ends to get 
male singers, most of whom are serv- 
ing their various countries at the 
front. 

It is unlikely that London will have 
its usual opera season at Convent Gar- 
den next summer, nor will the Beech- 
am Russian season take place. 

German impressrrios are making 
brave attempts to carry on their op- 
eratic season. For one performance of 
“Parsifal” the principal tenor had to 
be requisitioned from the barracks 
and sent back to duty afterward, 


NERVOUS WOMEN 


Can Only Find Reief by Toning the Nerves 
With New Rich Blood 


The woman who “flies to pieces’ 
over the least noise or excitement 
soon fades and loses her good looks. 
Dark rings appear under her eyes, the 
lines about her mouth and forehead 
deepen and lengthen, the eyes become 
sunken, the face drawn and the com- 
plexion sallow. 

The trouble is nervousness and if 
the strain is not relieved and the 
nerves properly nourished, nervous 
collapse and years of sickness may 
easily follow. Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People will save you 
from this dreadful affliction, These 
Pills make the new, rich blood tiat 
nourishes and tones the nerves and 
banishes every trace of nervousness. 
Mrs. Margaret Donley, Amherst, N.S., 
says: “I believe Dr. Williams’ Pink 


| Pills saved me from the grave. I was 


taken down with nervous prostration, 
and for montis was unable to walk. | 
slowly recovered until I was able to 
go about, but there the improvement 
ended. I was getting weaker and 
weaker until I could just get from the 
bed toa couch. ‘the least noise would 
set me trembling all over, and often 
when I went to the table I would leave 
it hungry and yet unable to eat. 
Sometimes I was taken with smother- 
ing spells and felt as if I was going to 
die. At cther times I would be so 
nervous that I could not hold any- 
thing in my hands. I was doctoring 
all the time, but without benefit, and 
finally | made up my mind I would try 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pitls. They were 
the first medicine that gave me any 
relief, and I was soon able to take a 
short walk. I continued using the 
Pills, gradually gaining new health 
and strength, until I finally felt as 
well as ever I did in my life. At the 
time Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills cured me 
I was living in Sackville, and my ill- 
ness and cure was known to everyone 


in that place, ang my friends, like 
myself, believe the Pills saved my 
life.” 


These Pills are soid by all medicine 
dealers or will be sent by mail at 50 
cents a box or six boxes for $2.50 by 
The Dr Williams’ Medicine Co., 
Brockville, Ont. 


Answered at Last 
A Swede was being examined iu a 
casé in a Minnesota town where tho 
defendant was accused of breakitig a 


plate glass window with a large 
stone. He was pressed to tell how 
big the stone was, but he could not 


explain. ‘ 
“Was it as big av my fist?” asked 


the nervous judge, who had taken 
over the examination from the law- 
yers in the hope of getting some 
results. 


“It bane bigger,” the Swede replied. 
“Was it as big as my two fists?” 


“It bane big 

“Was it ad?” 

“It bane a s, but not so} 
thick!" replied the Swede, amid the | 
laughter of the court. 


and experienced mothers 
when their children are .roubled 
with worms and lose no time in apply- 
ing Miller's Worm Powders, the most 
effective vermifuge that can be used. 
If is absolute in cle.ring the system 
of worms and restoring those healthy 
conditions without which there can be 
no comfort for ‘he child, or hope of 
robust growth, It is the most trust- 
vorthy of worm exterminators. 


Wise 


know 


Honor Unknown 

The history of nations contains no 
more shocking example of perfidy 
than Germany's dealings with Col, 
Maritz, the Boer soldier who has 
raised a futile rebellion in South 
ifrica, Ten years ago a rising of na- 
tives occurred in German South West 
Africa. The government of the kais- 
er, raw in matters of colonial admin- | 
istration, found themselves unable to} 
cope with the situation, and appealed 
to Great Britain for aid. At that time 
South Africa had not received its full | 
autonomy, and the British government | 
generously resporded by seading Col. | 
Maritz and a commando of five hun- 
dred picked men, used to native meth. | 
ods of warfare to.undertake the task 
of restoring order, This they did, and 
probably saved the territory to the 
kaiser, as well as the lives of many | 
German setilers. And how cid the | 
German government show its grati- 
tude? It simply bought out Col. Mar. | 
itz, “hook, line and sinker,” and made 
arrangements with him to treacherous- 
ly strike at England when “The Day’ 
should arrive. . 

This episode shows the absolute 
moral rottenness. of the kaiser’s gov- 
ernment. This is the:country that 
whenever it can be heard.is shrieking | 
“perfidious Albion,” “traitorous Eng- 
land!"--Toronto’ Saturday Night. 


The Sapient Clerk 

A learned young woman of Boston 
was spending her vacation in a lit- 
tle place in Northern Maine. To the | 
local book shop of the village she 
went one afternoon and made known 
her mental wants to the clerk: 

“I should like the ‘Letters of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle.” 

“I beg your pardon, miss,” said the | 
clerk, “but this ain't no post office.” 


--_—-— 


“RP, 


her,” said the young man, “I | 
have decided not to enter business, | 
but to go in for an artistic career. | 


You don't object, I suppose, to my be-! 
coming an artist?” | 

“Object? Why, my boy, I’m de- 
lighted to have you become an artist 
provided, of course, that you don’t! 
draw on me,” 


$e 


PAYS DEARLY FOR NEUTRALITY 


Land of Dykes is Suffering Heavily 
From Great War 

Holland is learning in this war time 
the disadvantages of being a neutral 
country, says a London correspondent 
in Holland. 

Perhaps the advantages are as em- 
barrassing as the disadvantages. 
With war all around her, she has be: 
come a place of refuge, a clearing 
house for telegrams and letters that 
cannot pass direct from England to 
Germany, a common platform on 
which men whose countries are in 
bitter enmity may meet on the terms 
of old friendship. 

Her neutrality has made the arrival 
within her southern frontier of Ger- 
man o: Belgian soldiers, flying from 
their respective enemies, a rather 
trying form of enforced hospitality. 
A concentration camp at Alkamaar 
has it nucleus of men from both 
armies, and there is the constant fear 
that this involuntary hospitality may 
lead to international complications. 
No wonder that little Holland is 
massing her troops to drive back the 
soldiers, who, in the heat of flight 
from battle seek to be her guests. 

But Holland is paying the price. 
It is not for nothing that a little 
nation, with millions less people than 
London, put over 400,000 men under 
arms. At all costs she will fight for 
her independence, and among these 
stolid silent people there is never a 
murmur at the sacrifice. It is not only 
the men who have been called to the 
colors and the families that are left 
without breadwinner who -are paying 
the price, P 

All over Holland men and women 
are being turned out of doors, and 
seeing their houses pulled down be- 
cause the buildings, set up under the 
shadow of forts, interfere with the 
all round range of the guns. 

The correspondent says: “I met a 
man who had disappeared from Am- 
sterdam for a couple of days. He 
told me quietly that he had been into 
the country south of here to see how 
his old parents were getting on. They 
were farmors. Suddenly at midnight 
they and their neighbors kad notice 
that within an hour their homes must 
be pulled down. Imagine what it 
meant, in the rain and darkness, to 
pack all the household goots on carts, 
to drive horses and cattle along the 
narrow ro@l that tops the dyke, and 
to find the best shelter that can be 
had at a safe distance from the forts.” 


Distance is Deceptive 
When a man starts to tell me about 
some long shot made on game in the 
woods, I most usually ask him if he 
paccd the distance—or es‘imated it, 
If the latter, I deduct 20 per cent. 


for conscious exaggeration and divide | 


the remainder by two to arrive at the 
true range. 

This not because | am inordinately 
suspicious, but because I know a little 
bit about human nature and also have 
done considerable distance judging in 
the woods. 


No man is going to give himself the | 


worst of it. When he has estimated his 
distance, usually from memory, hours 
or even days after the first excitement 


of a successful shot has passed, he al-/| 
most invariably adds a bit to make! 


sure he is getting ell the credit that’s 
contig to Hint” TRAOW his t6 he a 
fact, because I do it myself. 


Walking around in the woods I have! 


often found very profitable amusement 
in estimating the range to some mark 
ahead of me and then counting my 
steps. The denser the timber the 
greater the over-estimate, When one 
considers the tremendous detail of the 
thick woods, this is easily understood, 


Picking a tamarack swamp as being | 


leve] and much more free from under- 
brush than the uplands, I started out 
to clear a 200-yard rifle range. By pac- 


ing and measurement I knew it to be} 


200 yards, yet, were I to glimpse a 
deer down a similar vista, | am sure 
my snap verdict would be 400 or 500 
yards, And you can bet I'd give my- 
self the benefit of the doubt and call 
it 500 talking about it. 
How erroneous the 

shot” estimate is bourd 


usual 
to 


“long 
be is 


proven by the fact that I had to fell| 


five 


trees, each one big enough to 
completely obscure a page of the 
| Daily News when viewed from the 


firing point, and clear away any quan- 
tity of saplings and brush to get a two- 
f 9t lane Cown which to squeeze a rifle 
bullet. 

And this in what hunters in this part 
of the country would call unusually 
open woods, 

The longest actual distance | might 
have aimed a rifle at a deer before my 
ax work on this range was a scant 
60 yards, 

Incidentally, this is another blow at 
the superstition that modern high 
power rifles range dangerously far in 
the woods. Any one of the five trees 
in direct line of fire was big enough 
to stop any soft point bullet, if hit fair, 
or-sO0 muchreom it as to make its 
further ranging negligible, if merely 
grazed. 

Long shots are possible, but they 
are almost invariably hill-to-hill shots 
over the tops of .atervening trees and 

level shots in the woods,—C, L, 
Gilman in Minneapolis News. 


HINT TO CANALIANES 


Britain Will Need Wheat\Next Year 
as Well as Volunteers 
The Westminster Gazette, referring 


to Canada’s willingness to increase 


| her contrivution of men to 150,000 by 


next autumn, says: 

“We recognize to the full that Can- 
ada is in the fight to the full extent 
of ils resources, but we shall expect 
the recruiting at home will have set 
tled the issue before we have to bring 
any such number of men Grom Can- 
ada. We have to remenber that 
from Canada is required a double 
service, She will have to be, to a 
large extent, the granary of the em- 
pire and if we are to come success- 
fully through this war the men work- 
ing in the flelds of Canada will be do- 
ins their share almost as effectively 
as those actually at the front.’ 


a: ‘Granulated Eyelids, 
Sore Eyes infamed by expo. 
Fyes 


picky relieved by Murlae 
ly. No Smarting, 

: pe Eye Comfort, ' 
Your Druggist’s 50c per Bottle. Murine Eye 
Salvein Tu 825c. For Book of the EyeFree ask 
Druggists os Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 


‘LETTERS TO ENEMY: COUNTRIES 


They May be Sent Through Agency of 
Neutral Country 

The “governmen, hag received » 
communication from the foreign office 
giving the regulations which must be 
observed in regard to forwarding let- 
ters or money to British subjects de- 
tained in an enemy country, Neither 
letters nor ed can be forwarded 
through the foreign office or the 
United States yee” in London to 
individual British subjects abroad, 
Private letters to Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary, through neutral coun- 
tries, are now allowed to be forwarded 
subject to the usual conditions of 
censorship. Letters cannot, however, 
be forwarded direct to Germany or 
Austria-Hungary, British subjects 
and others wishing to communicate 
with friends in eaemy countries must 
forward their letters through an 
agency in a neutral country, and cor- 
1espondents may select their own 
agency. Messrs Cook & Son have 
expressed their willingness to arrange 
fo: the transmission of such letters, 
and applications should be made to 
them. + 

Letters intended for transmission to 
enemy countries should be as brief as 
possible, should contain nothing but 
personal matter, and should if pos- 
sible be written in the German lan- 
’ age. 


Renewed Vigor : 
in Old Age 


This Letter Brings a Message of Cheer 
to the Aged—Results of Using 
Dr. Chase's Nerve Food 

New, rich blood is what is most 
needed in the declining years to keep 
up energy and vitality. That Dr, 
Chase’s Nerve Foou is a wonderful 
help in maintaining good health and 
prolonging life is attested by the writ- 
er of this letter: 

Mr. Stephen J. Leard, North Tyron, 
P.E.1., writes; “At seventy-five years 
of age my heart gave out and became 
very irregular and weak in action and 
would palpitate. My nerves also be- 
came weak, and I could do nothing 
but lie in bed in a languishing condi- 
tion, losing streng-h and weight. In 
that condition I began using Dr. 
Chase’s Nerve Food, and am cured. 
Had I not obtained this treatment i 
would now be in the box with the root 
over my nose. At eighty-one I have 
an energy which means go, and I am 
writing this letter so that old people 
‘like myself may prolong their health 
and strength by using this great medi- 
cine.” 50c a box, 6 for $2.60. For 
sale by all dealers. 

Atrocity Stories 

It is a matter of justice to say that 
the certain and authenticated accounts 
by known competent witnesses 
‘show humanity and kindness on the 
part of the combatants, both Germans 
‘and the allies. War begets not only 
, horrible things but a nervous state of 
mind that originates and is credulous 
of stories of horrible things. That 
there is some reality of fact and a 
| wide range of fancy as to “atrocities” 
is probably true of all wars. It is to 
the glory of huisan nature if on the 
| whole it does not frequently abuse 
“ih. ruthtess opportunity and Heense 
of war. 

None the less savage deeds seem 
to have been done, and these are not 


disproved by the evidence of a more 
| merciful spirit today,—New York 
Sun. 


Minard’s Liniment Cures Garget in 
Cows. 


Antwerp’s Cathedral 
Antwerp. cathedral is the largest 
and most beautiful Gothic in the 
Netherlands, with a roof supported by 
125 pillars, and an exquisite spire 403 


| 


carillon of bells. he interior is en- 
riched by Reuben’s three masterpieces 
the “Descent from the Cross,” the 
| “Elevation of the Cross,” and “The 
Assumption.” Near by, in the Place 
Verte, is ihe statue of Reubens in 
bronze, the figure being 13 feet, mount- 
ed on a pedestal 20 feet in height. 
Next to the cathedral the Hotel de 
Ville is the chief architectural feature 
of Antwerp, close to'’which are the 
famous sixteenth century guild houses 
belonging to the different corporations 
of the city. The Hotel de Ville was 
built in 1564, and is replete with price- 
less tapestry, furniture, sculpture and 
paintings. In the Grand Place, on the 
west sile of which the hotel stands, 
is one of the most interesting bronze 
fountains in Europe. It is surmounted 
by a statue of Salvius Brabo, a myth- 
ical hero, who defeated and cut off the 
hand of the giant Antigonus. The 
latter used to exact a heavy toll from 
vessels entering the Scheldt, and ruth- 
lessly cut off and threw into the river 
a hand of every shipmaster who re- 
fused to pay. Hence, says the legend, 
the name of the town, Antwerp, from 
hand werpen—werpen meaning to 
throw. | : 


The Tact of Old Sam 


The stout lady struggled with dif- 
ficulty into the railway carriage. 
“Ah,” she gaspe!. “That door might 
ha’ been made by ‘Old Sam.’” 

She paused for breath, and then 
proceeded to explain: 

““You see Old Sam was one of them 
chaps ‘oo'd got on, Went from a 
three and six cottage to a big ‘ouse. 
But ‘is missus wasn’t used to a big 
‘ouse, and spent all.’er time in kit- 
chen wi’ t’ servants. Old Som didn’t 
like this, but 'e never argued wi’ wo- 
men. Now, she was stout, like me, 
So he takes her away to Blackpool, 
and while they was away he'd the kit- 
chen wi’ t’ servants, Old Sam didn’t 
vants could get in and out, but not the 
missis. That did ’er, that did.” 

“'E'd what I call tact,” said a man 
opposite. 

And all sat lost in admiration of the 
tactfulness of O'd Sam. 


His Fiancee—Tell me, Count, why 
do you always kiss my left hand? 

The Count—You are left handed, 
are you not? 

His Fiancee—Yes. 

The Count—Then that is ze hand 
with which you sign ze cheques, is ic 
not? 


remarked: 
rvound as ° 


“Til never be 
ngasTtl.” 


buried 


other, 


ow 


| feet high, in which hangs a splendid | 


Two deacons once disputing about 
a proposed new burying ground, one | 
in 


“What an obstinate man!” said the 
‘It my Ute is spared, I will.” 


TORTURE OF SCIATICA CURED QUICK! 
“NERVILINE” A SUCCESS EVERY TIME 


Stops the Pain Quick---Acts 
Like Magic--- s Harmless 
and Phas ont 


Sciatica if the most severe pain man 
can suffer. The great sciatic nerve 1s 


deeply placed, and you can reach it) 


only by a pain remedy, as penetrating 
and powerful as NERVILINE. 

The glory of Nerviline is in its | 
strength—in its marvellous power of 
penetrating deeply. In severe pains, | 
such as sciatica and neuralgia, NERV-) 
IJ INE demonstrates its superjority | 
over every other remedy. / 

Extraordinary pains, such as rheu-, 
matic or sciatica, can be overcome 
only by a remedy as extraordinary) 
as Nerviline. In many lands it has | 


| Trial size, 25 cents, 


‘shown itself to be the best for littie 
| pains, best for big pains, and best tor 
all pains. 


When one has acute rheumatic 
| pains, stiff joints or a stiff neck, don't 
experiment—seek & remedy ‘tliat 
‘cures. Like lightning in rapidity, as 
sure ad fate in its certainty of relief, 
Nerviline can never be surpassed for 
the removal of pain, no matter what 
/advance science may make. {t is 
perfection in its line.'Do not trifle 
with ordirary or oily liniments, use 
Nerviline. Prove its efficacy—it's the 
one liniment that rubs right into the 
core of the pain, 

A large 60 cent bottle will cure the 
aches and pains of the whole family, 
Sold by all deal- 
ers everywhere, or the Catarrhozone 
Co., Kingston, Canada. 
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STANDS FIRM ON EMBARGO t 


United States Wants to Take Part in) 
Australia’s Auction Sales 


Ambassador Page has reported from 
London that Great Britain for the) 
present is unwilling to modify the 
embargo on the exportation of wool 
from Australia. Wool dealers, how-| 
ever, are hoping through the state de- 
partment to continue negotiations so 
as to enable them to participate in the | 
auction sales soon to be held in Aus- 
tralia. 

The British government is under-| 
stood to have replied to Ambassador | 
Page that for the present the mother) 
country’ would use all the wool raised 
in Australia, though when it became | 
apparent that there would be a sur-| 
plus, some arrangement might be)! 
made whereby American firms could) 
obtain part of the product. The only, 
condition under which they could get 
any wool, however, Would be with 
guarantees that the product be used) 
only in manufacturing goods con-)| 


tracted for by Great Britain. | 


Wretched From Asthma.—Strength | 
of body and Vigor of mind are inevit- 
ably impaired by the visitations ot 
asthma, Who can live under the 
cloud of .ecurring attaexs and keep 
body and mind at their full efficiency? 
Dr. J. D, Kellogg's Asthma Remedy 
dissipates the cloud by removing the | 
cause. It does relieve. It does re-| 
store the sufferer to normal bodily} 
trim and mental happiness. 


A Mystery Explained 
The village had been billed with 
“Lecture on Keats” for over a fort- 
night. The evening arrived at length, | 
bringing the lecturer 
course on the poet. The advertised | 
chairman, was replaced by a local resi- ' 
dent. This worthy introduced the 
lecturer and terminated his remarks 
by saying: 
“And, now, my friends, we shalt 
soon all know what I personally have 
often wondered—what was Keats?” 


‘The Salt—Yes, mum, that’s:a mun- 
o’-war.” 
The Lady—How interesting; and 
;what is that little one jest in front’ 
| The Salt—Oh, tnat’s just a_ tug, 
| mum.” | 
The Lady—Oh, yes, of course; iug 
of war. I’ve heard of them, 


Beware so long as you live of judg-; 
ing people by appearances.—La Fon-| 


taine. ! 


} Be § r 


BARLEY and FLAX, by shipping ¢ 
|| AND PORT ARTHUR and hevieg 
{ THOMPSON SONS 

THE WELL-KNOWN 
ADDRESS 701-703 Y., GRAI 


ready to dis- | . 


What about your wife 


dress well after you are gone P_ Will your children 
be educated? Havea talk to-day with an agent of 


cay THE EXCELSIOR LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OFFICES :—Winnipeg, Edmonton, Saskatoon, 


Vancouver. 


FARMERS 


| Can always make sure of getting the hi 


Flattery 
Examining Admiral (to naval can- 
didate)—-Now mention three great ad- 
mirals, 
Candidate—Drake, Nelson, and—i 
beg your pardor, sir, I didn't quite 
catch your name,—Punch. 


“So your daughter is married? 
Then you should be a proud woman. 


Marriage ennobles the sex. Nothing 
can beat a good wife!” 
“A bad ‘usba d can, mister—an’ 


she’s got ‘im!” 

When Ethel was five years old she 
went to school ofr the first time. 

“How do you like your teacher, 
Ethel?” asked her mother. 

“Well, mamma, I don’t think the 
teacher knows very much.” 

“Why not, my dear?” 

“Why she keeps asking questions 
all the time?” 


“Could I be indicted as a trespasser 
for fishing in these waters?” 

“No; but you could be hindited as a 
loonatic.” 

“And why?’ 

“Cos there, ain't no 
guv'nor,”” ; 


| THE JOHN INGLIS CO. 


LIMITED 
ENGINEERS & BOILERMAXER} 


fish there, 


Engines of all kinds, Boilers of all 
kinds,...Plumbing 
Tanks, Heavy Plate Work, etc.— 


Write for prices. 
14 STRACHAN AVE.,, 
TORONTO, - CANADA 


Machinery, 


Will they 


and children P 


Agents Wanted. 


ghest prices for WHEAT, OATS, 
heir car lots to FORT WILLIAM 
them sold on commission by 


AND COMPANY, 
FARMERS! AGENTS. 
N_ EXCHANGE, WINNIPEG, 


THE IMPERIAL OIL 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 
a Canadian corporation with 
over three thousand employ- 
ees, is manufacturing and 
distributing refined oils, gas- 
olines and lubricating oils in 


Canada for Canadian trade. 


With its two 


large refineries 


—at Sarnia, Ont., and Van- 
couver, B.C.—and its five 
hundred and __ twenty-nine 
branches throughout the Do- 
minion, it offers to the Cana- 
dian public the facilities for 


securing the 


best grades of 
Canadian-Made 


petroleum 


products at the lowest prices. 


MADE IN 
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WHERE THE BIG SIEGE GUNS — 


USED BY GERMANY ARE MADE 


THE WORLD FAMOUS KRUPP WORKS AT ESSEN 


A Gigantic Organization that Employs Forty Thousand Work. \3n0n"¥, Qiter 4 oclock it 


men—-Has Sixty Factories and Forty Miles of Standard 
Railway Lines 


The present war has as yet brought tion of its foreign visitors is character] after with howitzers. 
fori no great figure among the Ger- istic of the international character of] (nroughout the 


man armies in the fiéld. Von Moltke 
has yet to prove himself the peer of 
bis jamous ancestor, Von Moltke and 
Von Hindenburg, efficient generals 
though they may be, have displayed 
ne pre-eminent qualities such as 
would range them beside their great 
forbears, Blumenthal or Von der 
Tann, Yet there is one German name 
that, since the outbreak of the war— 
‘and for many years past whenever the 
German army has been mentioned— 

s been constantly on men’s lips, 
That is Krupp’s. ’ 

Over-sanguine as men are in the 
first flush of relief after a period of 
acule suspense people are already 
wondering how far the world famous 
Krupp works at Essen are distant 
from the line of advance of the Allied 
armies. If airmen could sally out and 
destroy the vast hive of indus 
which has given Germany her mighty 
siege guns, her deadly field pieces, 
her innumerable quick firers! 4 

Krupps has been called the army 
and navy stores of the nations. Wssen 
is Krupp’s; Krupp’s is Essen. The 
erstwhile little Westphalian town has 
become one gigantic factory, dominat- 
ed by the genius. of this one family 
whose three generations built up the 
greatest cannon and armor industry 
the world has ever seen, Looking 
down on the town from one of the 
pleasant wooded heights on which Al- 
fred Krupp planted the colonies for 
dgcsl or disabled veterans of industry, 
one sees a forest of tall chimneys and 
dozens of huge, lofty workshops mar- 
shalled like forts all round the habita- 
tions of men. On a nearer approach 
one discovers that some sixty factories 
make up this. gigantic organization. 
rorty miles of standard railway links 
them together and carry their prd- 
ducts abroad to the great world, and 
thirty miles of narrow lines are requir- 
ed as auxiliary for the shops, From 
the distance resounds the dull boom 
of the guns from the testing ranges at 
Meppen, where artillerymen, year in, 
year out, are trying new weapons or 
experimenting with the resistance of 
armor plate. 

Forty thousand men, with 4,000 offic- 
ials make up the staff of this maze 
of factories and workshops in normal 
times. One can well believe how the 
staff has been increased in these an- 
guishing days of war, when every Ger- 
man, great and small, realize that 
the future of his empire largely de- 
pends on the power and number of 
guns which Krupp’s can place at the 
disposal of the armies of Germany and 
her Austrian ally. Besides this army 
corps of workmen @m Essen, Krupp’s 
have 10,000 miners- digging —+he earth 
for coal in the firm's German col- 
lieries; 15,000 hands at the rolling 
mills of Annen and Gruson, and the 
blast furnaces of Rheinhausen, Duis- 
burg, Neumied, and Hngers; about 7,- 
000 workmen at the firm’s shipbuilding 
yard, the Germania, at Kiel; and 5,000 
ore miners in Spain. It is symptomatic 
of the immense importance attached 
by the German General Staff to the 
continuance of wor’: at Krupp’s at the 
highest pressure that the general com- 
manding the Rhine district has ex- 
pressly refrained from walling up the 
Landsturm in order that the great na- 
tional work may proceed unimpeded 
in the Rhenish industrial region where 
Krupp’s is the leading concern. 

The private hotel maintained by 
the firm at Essen for the accommoda- 


——————— 


the pusiness done ly Krupp's. Here, in 
days of peace, one met representatives’ 
of every civilized nation sent by their 
governments to this international ar- 
senal to purchasy the arms of war cr 
the implements of peace. For half the 
Krupp works at Essen are devoted to 
what in normal times seems to be the 
peaceful work of commerce, but what 
in war time is an indispensible ad- 
junct to the armies in the field, All 
that can be made of steel for railways 
is constructed here—wheels, axles, en- 
gine parts, and rails. At Essen the 
Cerman liners, now the ~1urderous 
commerce destroyers of the Atlantic 
and Pacific and Indian oceans, receive 
the huge castings for sternpost and 
stem and crank shafts, and are furn- 
ished with plates and frames. Fine 
steel for tools, the spades and picks 
of troops entrenching themselves, And 
a dozen other varieties proceed from 
Essen, 

But the foreigner, however impec- 
cable his recommendations and refer- 
ences, only sees as much of Krupp’s 
as the firm will let him, Foreign mili- 
tary courtesy which is the rule ex- 
quisite courtesy which is the rule of 
this famous house, have seen the high 
hopes built up on the warmth of their 
welcome dashed to the ground when 
it has come to seeing over the work- 
shops. They are hurried past here 
and hurried past there, and finally 
leave with a vague sense of vastness 
and method, but conscious of having 
signally failed to penetrate into the 
secrets of the concern. A good ex- 
ample of the secrecy : wherewith 
Krupp’s manage to envelop their af- 
fairs is seen in the huge siege guns, 
the calibre of which rumor puts as 
high as 16 in., with which the Ger- 
mans battered down the forts of Liege 
and Namur. hi: 

It was to make a finer steel that 
Peter Friedrich Krupp, the founder of 
the firm, a penniless inventor, experi- 
mented so painstakingly and so lona#a 
century ago. He discovered the secret 


to cast steel blocks. At his death his 
boy, Alfred, then fourteen years of 
age, took up the work with faith and 
pertinacity, and on the development of 
the principle built up the present vast 
organization. It was intellect and 
science applied to business that won 
him the victory. When all the money 
was swallowed up in experiments with 
crucible steel he hit upon a new prin- 
ciple for a roller which brought him in 
money for further experiments, and in 
time the secret was discovered. In the 
‘forties he wanted to make cannon of 
cast steel but failed. Then his in- 
ventiveness..came.to his_help again 
and patented a money making process 
for turning out weldless railway tyres. 
It made the millions which were spent 
in developing the works and in making 
the cannon which eventually came in- 
to their own in the Franco-Prussian 
war, 

Though it is a joint stock company 
in which practically all the shares are 
owned by Frau Krupp von Bohlen and} 
Halbach, the only chilc of the late 
Alfred dXrupp, the third proprietor, 
and her husband, tle present manag- 
ing director of the works, Krupp’s is 
regarded by every patriotic German 


of the crucible, but could not find how}. 


as a national possession. While 
Krupp’s exists Germany will — stand. 
That is the firm belief of every mem- 
ber of-this nation in aris. 


THE SAME OLD PRUSSIANISM 


A Comparison of the Record of 1815 
and 1914 

The Prussian of 1914 is very like 
the Prussian of 1815. There were two | 
things upon which Blucher was deter. | 
mined when he entered Paris after | 
Waterloo—to blow up the Pont d’lena 
and to exact from the city an indem- 
nity of a hundred million franes. His 
first attempt on the bridge failed be- 
cause, for some rezson, the mine | 
would not explde. Then Tallyrand} 
protested, anc Blucher replied that he | 
only hoped Tailyrand would be stand-) 
ing on the bridge when it !)2w up. 
Louis XVIII. threatened to go and 
stand on it himself if Blucher persist- | 
ped in his intention, Blucher’s second | 
c*tempt resulted only in damage to 
one of the piles and the drowning of a) 
Prussian soldier, Thea Wellington 
interevened, and there was no blowing 
up and no indemnity; and Blucher- 
r,ayed sulking at St. Cloud. 


Wellington found reason to com- 
Jain of the conduct of the Prussians 
when they wer: acting with him 
against the French in 1815, “The 
Prussian army started with double my 
force,” he told Palmerston, “but by 
the time they reached Paris I was as 
strong as they were, though I had re- 
ceived no reinforcements, and they) 
had not lost any great number in bat- 
He. 1 brought 60,000 to Paris, and) 
they a0 more. The system of individ- 
aal plund& proved the destruction of 
the Prussian army, and their discip- 
line was so relaxed that their num- 
bers rapid'y diminished, 

Palmerston adds that “on the march 
jo Paris Blucher’s army crossed the 
‘ine that Wellington meant to take, 


‘they having got there before him 


while he halted to take Cambray. He 
advanced through a tfact of country 
which the Prussians had actually been 
starved out of, and yet he found no 
lifficulty in obtaining supplies. The 
nhabitants, who had desertc! their 
villages at the approach of the Prus- 
sians, returned the moment our troops 
same up, and confidence being re- 
stored, provisions followed of course,” 


A correspondent introduces a piece 
of poetry to the editor of an Amreri- 
tan newspaper in these unpunctuated 


words: - 

“The following lines were written 
fifty years ago by one who for many 
years slept in .i8 grave just for 
umusement.” 


| chain 


How German Trenches Were Flooded 

The great cana: system from Ca uis | 
—Dunkirk to the Scheldt at Bouchain 
—connects al the towns in the North, 
of France and form a continucus 
water line parallel with the frontier, 
rendering military operations very | 
difficult, especially between Aire and] 
the coast. 

The main canal extends from Bou- 
on the Scheidt to Aire on the 
Lys river, and thence through St. 
Omer to the coast. Every inch vf 
the geography of this part of France 


is, of course, known’ by heart by 
every member of the German gen- 
eral staff, 


The canals themselves are not for- 
midable military obstacles, Rut the) 
inundations whigh can be created by 
using their waters add considerably 
to, the duificulties of moving large 
bodies @f troops about this area, and 
35 bas been proved already can as- 
sist materially in clearing the coun- 
try of undesirables 

The flooding of the German 
trenches, and that in cold weather 
had no little to do with hin ering the} 
projected march to Calais, “on the 
way to London.” 


Queen Victoria and Belgian Neutratity 

The following passage from a letter 
addressed by Queen Victoria to ihe 
king of the Belgians has not yet been 
quoted at present, The letter is dated 
Buckingham Palace, February 12, 
1856. Queen Victoria writes: 

“With respect to your answer re- 
specting your neutrality, and the pos- 
sibility of your being obliged to broak 
it, | must repeat that I see no possi- 
bility or eventuality that Could oblige 
you to do s0. “Belgium, of its own ac- 
cord, bound itself to remain neutral, 
and its very existence is based upon 
that neutrality, which the other pow- 
ers have guaranteed and are bound to 
maintain if Belgium keeps her engage- 
ments. 1 cannot at all see how you 
could even entertain the question, for, 
as I just said, the basis of the exist- 
ence of Belgium is her newtrality,”— 
British Weekly. 


Rodin Gives Sculpture for Heroism 

The London Times announces that 
Auguste Rodin, the eminent French 
sculptor, hag presented to the British 
nation a collection of a score of fine 
sculptures, representing every period 
of in'’s genius, as a token of his 
admiration of the British heroes who 
are fighting side by side with their 
French brethren, 


STORMING OF LIEGE | 
Extracts From the Diary of General | 
Leman | 


The Cologne Gazette of October 11 
publishes extracts from a diary which, 
it deciares, was kept by General Lem- | 
an, the gallant derenaer of \ Liege. 
‘There ig much interesting description | 
of the terrib:e effects o1 the German 
nowitzers which reduced Fort Loncin 
to a heap of ruins. On August 14, 
e after: | 
noon, a German officer apprOached to) 
within 200 yards ot the fort and began | 
to signal with a flag to the German 
artitery, Then the pombardment be- 
gan, first with smaller guns, but soon 
They fired 
ght at intervals of 
ten minutes. On exploding they filled 
tue air with suffocating smoke and 
poisonous gas, Which drove the de- 
ienders farther and farther into the 
centre of the fort. ‘the whole mass 
rocked on its foundations. During tho 
1fth the electrical apparatus was de- 
stroyed, and the defenders were ob- 
liged to use paraffin lamps. Writing of | 
woe iast part of tne bombardments, 
General Leman says: 

We heard them (the shells) com- 
ing; we heard the whistiing in the 
air, that gradually increased until it 
was like the howling of a hurricane, 
and ended with a mighty crash of 
thunder, * * “™-Qnce during this 
frightful bombardment 1 wanted to re- 
turn to the command station to see 
what was going on there, Hardly had 
I taken a couple of steps along the 
gallery when a mighty rush of wind 
hurling along the corridor, threw me 
over tace downwards on the ground. 
I rose and tried to go forward but was 
forced back by a fiood of suffocating |! 
air, which enveloped everything. 

Shortly afterwards the general, de- 
siring to bring. his men into safety 
went out to counterscarp. To his 
horror he found fhat the fort was 
practically demolished, and the ruins 
had filled up the gorge and formed a 
bank which was dotted with soldiers | 
running about. He thought they were 
Belgian gendarmes and called to them. 
Then he fell unconscious from the 
effect of the poisonous atmosphere. 
When he came to himself again a Ger- 
man officer was bending over him 
with a cup of water. The men he had 
called to were German engineers, 
scrambling up into the fort to save 
any survivors there might be. 


Recruiting in Great Britain 

“The loyal response with which Ear! 
Kitchener's call for men is being met4 
in the villages of Great Britain may 
be understood from the following 
facts: 

the village of Shillingstone, in Dor- 
set, out of a population of 575 men 
has sent 66 men to the colors, and 
then instance: Aignisa, near Storno-} 
way, which from 3z houses has sent 27 
men to th: colors, Berners, in Uig, 
Lewis, tor instance, has sent almost 
its last available man. From the vil-| 
lage of Bracejet, with 13 houses, 11) 
men have gone to the front. Kirkibost 
has 26 houses and has contributed * 
men; while Tobson is on? better 
from 25 houses it, has sent 26 men. | 
the village of Uprer Shader, Barjfas, | 
with 55 crofts, has 58 men with( the | 
colors, besides which there are § Juen| 


who were sailing “in foreign qrts | 
When thé forces were mobilized, tind? 


it is not known definitely whether) 
they have ; et joined the colors or not, 
Then Crowlista, Uig, with four houses 
less than Aignish, has sent two more 
men, viz., from 28 houses 29 men, At 
Aird Point, there is one croft from 
which 8 men have gone to the front. 
Some inte. -sting iacts have come to} 
light from Brasclet, Here there are 
6/ houses, but only 44 crofts, and the 
township has the following men with 
the colors: Royal Naval Reserve, 41; 
Mititia Reserve, 18; Territorials, 2, 
and Royal Navy, 3; tot:l,°64, These 
figures wil ‘uke some beating and add- 
ed to them there should be 6 men who 
were absent in Canada, but some of 
whom are reported to be on their way 
home to join the fighting line, The 
present population of Brasciet is 287, 
plus 64 men at the front, total 351, 
Fourteen Year Oid Hussar 

title of ycungest soldier in the 


ch 


| Allied armies, says a correspondent, 


must, I think, belong to Albert 
Schutfrenkes, who was born at Bel- 
cort on May 8, 1900, 

He is attached to a French cay- 
ulry divisien. The sergeant called him 
from the field where he was practis- 
ing jumps on a big horse. He came 


into the stables—a jolly little yco- 
man, solid, straight, and stavach, 
aud very erect im his loose fitting 


uniform of red and blue. 

Nis first war experience was early 
in August, when a company of in- 
fantry asked to be guided through 
his native wood of Rougemont, near 
Belfort. Albert not only guided 
them but went o2 and was present at 
the taking of Mulhouse, carried a 
rifle, wore a uniform, and shot not a 
few Germans. 

After that he transferred bimself 
tow an artillery regiment, but ‘the 
Prussians were too far away,” and 
coming westward, he fell in with a 
regiment of hussars. 

the htassars are still talking about 


the part he took in a bright little 
skirmish with a Uhlan patrol, in 


which he became the “owner” of four! 
riderless horses, 

“Were you not afraid?” 
him, “when you found yourself un- 
der fire?” “Afraid? Why be afraia’” 
he answered in a manner haltf-fierce, 
half-amazed, as if it was the first 
time he bad thought abcet it at all, 

“Our officers,” said his sergeant, 
“are taking him in hand acd he will 
be taught to ride and jump—in fact, 
all the science of the Saumur school, 
Then he will go back into the fighting 
line,” 


i 


The Mad Kaiser 

Writing of the generous treatment 
accorded prisoners from the Koenigin 
uuise, Albe Seaman Gibb, of H.M.S, 
———, Surbiton Hill, says: 

One chap was a typical German, 
He was perished when we got him 
aboard, but wiliing hands soon re- 
stored circulatios. We stripped his 
white clothes off and rubbed him 
down with rough towels, and gave 
him brandy, and some of our own 
clothes, He fed end lived with us, 
and was real sorry when he left 
us. He said he did not know what 
they Were iighting about, but remark- 
ed “Kaiser,” significantly tapping his 
forehead. That seems to be every- 
body's opinion, 


I asked! of any description that 


ad 


STORIES FROM THE FRONT 


Duchess 


Watched Over 
Soldier 

We were in the trenches and the 
Germans were advancing, relates a 
wounded jancer now in hospital. 

A shell struck my horse and tore 
her to bits. I only got a scratch on 
the hand, but as she fell my knee got 
rae and so I've been sent home 
tors Wit, 

The way .he German infantry 
came on was magnificent. You 
could see nothing but a steady flood 
of greenish-grey uniforms. The 
English shells burst in their faces 
and you could see men falling for- 
‘ard in heaps, but those behind 


Wounded 


climbed over them and still kept 
pressing on. 
All their attacks were in dense 


formation, and the execution done by 
the English rifles was hideous. 

One lesson of the campaign so far 
is “Don't take cover under trees.” 
{t is better to lave a clean wound 
than a bullet--wound with splinters 
of wood in addition. It is surprising 
how little notice men take of wounds 
when they are first hit. 

While we were lying in the trenches 
we occupied ourselves singing all the 
comic songs we could remember, In 
the middle of one hot German attack 
we were singing “Hitchy Koo.” Be- 
fore we were half through the chorus 
the man next me got a wound in the 
upper part of his arm, 

But he sang the chorus to the fin- 
ish, and did not seem to know he wag 
hit till a comrade on the other side 
said, “Don’t you think you better 
have it bound up? It’s beginning to 
make a mess.” 

The food was excellent. You can 
reckon that about 6.30 every evening 
our army is sitting down to a good 
hot meal—at least, that was so all 
the time I was out there. 

It was different with the Germans; 
Some of the prisoners told us they 
had to subsist for days on porridge 
made from crushed corn taken from 
the fodder. } 

The conduct of the British officers 
in the field has been extraordinarily 
fine. The way they have looked af- 
ter their men, too, has been splendid. 
No one will run down the English 
aristocracy long in my hearing. 

During part of the time I was in 
hospital I was looked after by the 
Duchess of Sut’orland. There was 
one poor fellow in terrible agonies | 
in a bed near, and the Duchess did 
all she could for him and was at his 
bedside when he died. 


“Victoria Crosses” for Three 

Three noble, fearless men of L bat- 
tery, Royal Horse Artillery have 
been recommended for the Victoria 
Cross. These are Battery Sergt.- | 
Major Darrell, Gunner Darbyshire, 
and Driver Osborne. 

When their battery was surprised 
near Compiegne by a strong force of 
Germans with ten field guns and two 
Maxims, only three of the Britis 
guns could be brought to bear on| 
the enemy, and two of these were 
silenced after some of the Germa. 
guns had been put out of action, 

The last gun was heroically served 
by the remaining few officers and 
men of the battery, who were killed 
or seriously wounded one by one un- 
tt Prrrell,-Darbyshire--and Osborne 
were left. 

Although wounded, these three men 
continued to fire the one remaining 
gun until all but one of the German! 
guns had been silenced. When they 
were relieved it was found that the 
German gunners’ had suffered ter- 
rible losses and abandoned all their 
guns, 

L Battery’s damaged guns are be- 
ing refitted and the battery and am-| 
munition column of which only 125} 
men remained, are being brought up 
to their normal strength of over 300} 
men. When this is done they hope to 
return to the front. 


Avenged His Pal 

Summary vengeance for the ate 
of a pal taken by Private Sidney 
Smith of the 1st Warwickshires who | 
Was wounded at Mons, but has now re- | 
joined his regiment, is told in a letter 
in which he stated: “Come on now, |! 
lads, said our officer, and we went} 
running on as hara ag we could. We} 
had got to take the hills, you see, or 
smash the Germans that were on it. 
At last we got quite near—not 150] 
yards from the trenches. I and two) 
pals of mine and two others got be- 
hind a hedge and started to blaze 
away. We lost our sick feeling then. 
There was one chap got hit in the face 
with a shrapenl bullet. ‘Hurt, Bill? 
{ asked him. ‘Good luck to the old} 
regiment,’ says he, Then he-rolled | 
over on his back. There was a grey 
German helmet over the side of the 
trench with a rifle under it. I let) 
that German have a bullet all to him-| 
self, I sav his helmet roll back and | 
hjs rifle fly up. Then I got on my | 
knees to bandage up a pal, and just as! 
I moved there was a smash on my 
side. They'd got me, too, and I rolled | 
over and thought 1 was done for.” 


“That Confounded Order” 

A graphic account of the fighting 
at Mons is given in a letter by Pri-| 
vate Holohan, Royal Irish Regiment, 
now in Netley Hospital, | 

The battle opened on us at about) 
twelve midday. There was no trench 
we could) 
get into, We lay there for about | 
half an hour, and then advanced un-| 
til the German infantry opened fire | 
on us at a distance of about 1,200 
yards. We waited until they came | 
within 800 yards, and then opened | 
fire on them which was merciless. 
They fell in rows, the same as a) 
machine cutting hay, but the Ger-} 
man fire was absolutely useless. Then, 
when we were about to make a 
charge, that confounded order came to 
retire. Immediately after there came | 
a shower of shrapnel which was aw-) 
ful to witness, but the retirement was | 
carried out without as much as a man 
running. 


Hugh Daily business 

The London General Omnibus Com- 
pany issue something like 2,000,000 | 
tickets in the course of a single day, 
and for those people who like to have | 
such matters it may be remarked that 
a day's supply of tickets weighs about 
one ton., If placed end to end they 
would stretch from London to Dover, 
would cover a space of nearly an acre, | 
or if placed flat on top of one anotuer 
wow 
come. 


| of the Fatherland. 


|}man navy will suffer 
| prestige in Germany itself. | 
patriots, we may well imagine, are al-; 


|fence in 


j ammunition most of the time, 


| 
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WHAT THE GERMANS THOUGHT 
OF BRITAIN’S NAVAL POWER 


LITTLE RESPECT FOR BRITISH FLEET BEFORE WAR 


Have now Realized that our Fle 
Had Underrated, and that 


et is a Factor whose Power they 
Britain’s Grip on German 


Sea Commerce is Complete 


A journatist who is particularly well 
informed with regard to naval affairs 
is Mr. Hector C. Bywater, who, for 
some years was in Berlin, correspond- 
ent of the Navy, the organ of the 
Navy League, and of the Naval and 
Military Record, In the latter paper 
he not long ago made some interest- 
ing remarks upon the German atti- 
tude towards the British navy. He 
first commented upon the exploit of 
the British submarine 19 in sinking 
the German destroyer S126 and con- 
tinued: 

German papers recently to hand 
have contained allusions to the brit- 
ish navy which read somewhat 
s rangely when contrasted with Ger- 
man press utterances on the same sub- 
ject before the war. We are now 
given to understand that the enemy 


entertains: a wholesome respect for 
our fleet. The events of the last two 
months appear to have convinced 


them that there may after all, be 
something in the fighting traditions of 
the British sea service, which they 
had been assured by their “experts” 
were largely based on legend and 
myth. A great change in the tone of 
their press comment set in after the 
fight of Heligoland, The consummate 
skill, dash and courage which distin- 
gushed the conduct of that engage- 
ment obviously came as an eye-opener 
to the Germans. We may be sure that 
later events at sea, including the same 
exploit of E9 has deepened the same 
salutory impression, Even the leading 
German papers now admit that the 
Fatherland must look to the land 
campaign both for its laurels and sub- 
stantial successes, as the prospect at 
sea is not encouraging. In a word, 
they are beginning to realize that the 
British fleet is a f..ctor whose power 
had been grossly underrated, and it 
is clear from their guarded admissions 
that they have no great confidence in 
the ability of the German navy to tul- 
fil its much advertised mission of pro- 
tecting the conimerce and the colonies 
It may be remark- 
ed, in passing, that unless it does 
something and that very soon, the Ger- 
a severe loss of 
German 


ready beginning to ask themselves 
what return they are getting for the 
enormous expenditure on naval arma- 
ments during the last fourteen years, 

it is literally true that up to the 
present this great fleet has been ut- 
terly powerless to affect the course of 
the campaign in any direction what- 
ever, It has perhaps prevented a hos- 
tile landing on the German coast, but 
this elementary form of coast defence 
could have been equally well under- 
taken by small flotillas costing but.a 
fraction of what the High Sea Fleet 
has cost. Indeed the reliance which 
has always been placed on shore bat- 
teries and minefields proves that the 
navy was never intended for coast de- 
the narrow sense of that 
term. Sooner or later the German pub- 
lic will demand some decisive action 
by the fleet. Whether the hands of 
the navy department could be forced 


| by public opinion is another question, 


but the officers and men of the fleet 
cannot be feeling very happy in the 
knowledge that their comrades of the 


VALUE OF AREOPLANES 


French Airmen Drove the Germans 


Away 
The veil over the doings .of the 
French airmen has been lifted. Now 
comes a letter from a famous avia- 


tor, who was recently decorated for 
gallantry at the front, which shows 
that the French flyers have put in 
good work, even if little is heard 
of it. 

“I have been working with the ar- 
tillery,” he writes, “since the begin 
ning of Septem'er. One day I suc 
ceeded in surprising a German divi 
sion sneaking vp to. steal a march 
on us. They were well within the 
range of the guns, to which J signal- 
led. Five minutes afterward that di- 
vision was nothing but a heap of 
margled sorpses. We came upon 


them the day after, and our men ad- 
yanced, we counted more than four 
thousand killed. 

“TJ do not know what our gunnery 
would do without the help of the 
aviator, Minus aeroplanes, they 
would simply wasting time and 
where- 
as we are able to regulate their shots 
to a hair’s breadth, as you might 
say.” 

Paris has just learned that it es- 
caped another Sunday raid only by 
reason of the ceaseless patrol of its 


be 


aviators. They had a terrible time 
for at the height at which they 
patrolled, they were blinded by ter- 
rific hail and snowstorms, or else 


‘had to grope their way through thick 


fg. 


When the Germans saw 


the pre- 
parations made to meet them, they 
turned tail. The Paris patrol was 


kept up till night; and one aeroplune 
only escaped collision with the 
church of the Sacre Coeur by a yard 
or two, having lost its bearings in 
the fog. 


Thought His Time Had Come 

Wounded at Le Cateau after his 
regiment had been in-action an hour, 
Private Fred Hutchinson of the King’s 
Own Royal Lancaster Regimert, who 
has arrived at his home in Openshaw, 
Manchester, tells of a narrow escape 
he had. 

Our regiment was taken by surprise 
by the Germans, who were waiting for 
us entrenched, after letting the Gor- 
don Highlanders make good their re- 
treat. We were about to have break- 
fast after an all night march when 
the enemy opened fire. It had been 
raining heavily, and I was wearing my 


, overcoat in whicy afterwards I found 


six bullet holes. My tunic was pierced 
and torn at the left elbor, and the 
bullet which struck me cut three holes 


reach to a height of 1,666 feet.|in my jersey and came out at the manufacturers should build 


shoulder. | thought my time had 


army are doing al the work while they 
remain absolutely idle. 

One of the most widely held opin- 
ions in Germany before the war was 
that the British navy was a thorough- 
ly effete imstitution, ‘Sime alter (ime 
it has been the writer's duty to record 
in these columns statements by pro- 
minent Germans which showed how 
completely they believed this to be 
the case. Te take the material first, 
every type of vessel in the Britisis 
navy from the super-Dreadnought te’ 
submarine, was subjected to the most’ 
seathing criticism by German wise-! 
acres, Our ships were ill designed,’ 
badly built, unstable and unseawor- 
thy, owing principally to the absence 
of scientific methods in naval design! 
and the decadence of the British work- 
man. Our guns were of very inferior, 
quality, inaccurate, and short lived, 
while the very last issue of “Naut- 
cus,” published in July, contained an! 
article in which British gunnery meth-! 
ods were treated with supercilious| 
contempt, It was the persennel, hows} 
ever, which these critics professed (2 
consider responsible for the alleged} 
decline of British naval power. Cer- 
tain amiable writers, who were sup- 
posed to know the sentiments of Ger- 
man naval officers, were wont to as- 
sure us that these gentlemen had & 
high respect for the personnel char- 
acter and professional atiainments of 
} the British naval officer. Such, how- 
ever, was not the, impression one guine 
ed from a perusal of German servict 
literature, in which our officers w 
uniformly set down as lacking in t! 
zeal for hard work and the pur 
professional side of their duties which 
were held to distinguish the German 

| “seeoffiziere.” As for the men, they 
; were mercenaries who had taken to 
| the sea because they were not muck 
good for anything else. Drunkenness 
| Was rife among them, and insubord- 
j} ination frequent, with the result that 
| discipline was at a low ebb, and the 
| war training of the fleey suffered in 
consequence, 

Much as we may smile at these 
views, the fact remains that they were 
commonly shared by the vast major- 
| ity of intelligent Germans, and, th reg 
is reason to believe, by many high 
}naval authorities in Berlin. The pre- 

| vale nee of such opinions helps to ex-+ 
plain the supreme confidence with* 
which the Germans looked forward to 
jan encounter with Great Britain 
| They knew their fleet to be much 
|} smaller, but they really believed the 
\superior skill and devotion § of their 
personnel together with the incom- 
|parably finer ships they manned, 
| would achieve victory in the teeth of 
heavy odds. 
| As _we said, Heliroland came 
Jas the first rude shock to this char- 
jacteristic  self-complacence, Other 
| events followed, minor in themselves, 
} but all pointing the same way. Mean- 
while it must have been brought home 
to the meanest intelligence in the 
Fatherland that Britain’s grip on the 
nan sea commerce is remorse- 
sly complete. With the exception of 
some good work by its submarines, 
the “successes” of the German navy 
to date have been of the negative 
order. 


have 


{ 


FINE MECHANIS!! OF SUBMARINE 


! 
Seaworthy in All Weathers Either on 
Land or Working Submerged 
The recent sensational performance 
of a submavine in the North Sea, when 
it, within a few minutes totally de- 
ttroyed three gre xt fighting ships, has 
aroused great interest in this type of 
craft that .3 only now establishing its 
practicability, and of which but little 
of a descriptive nature has yet appear- 
ed. The following description of the 
construction and operation of the sub- 
| marine will apply in its principles to 
most of the various types employed 
in the present war, 


fh» form of the hull is generally de 
scribed as cigar-shaped. 1t is buut of 
the very best quality of mild steel, 


and the workmanship is of the highest 
order, for the reason that every seam 
and rivet must be perfectly tight, in 
view of the service which the boat ji 
called upon to perform. Not only do 
vessels of this tye undergo all :he 
stresses of sea and weather which 
other vessels are subjecteu to, but in 
addition they are required to navigate 
at considerable depths below the gur- 
face of the water. At these depths 
the pressure Ol tue water 15 great, so 
that the hull must be made sulficieat- 
ly strong to withstand it, 

For submerged work large storage 
batteries proviced, which furnish 
energy enough to drive the boat from 
i; 10 to 11 knots fcr a period of over an 
hour. Tho same electrical energy will 
drive her at a lower seed for a much 
longer time, 

There are two distinc’ conditions in 
which the boat may be used. In ihe 
first, commonly known as the surface 
conuition, the boat is prepared tor 
jcruising. A considerable portion of 
her hull is above water, a removable 
| navigating bridge is in place, and she 
is driven by large, powerful, internal 
| combustion engines, Under these con- 
ditions she is managed in about the 
same way as any vessel built to run 
upon the surface, As for gea-going 
| qualities, the submarines of our own 
service have been found in practice to 
be excellent, In ordinary weather they 
are fully as comfortable as any sur- 
face craft of the same dimensions, and 
| even in the heaviest weather they are 
/ entirely seaworthy, 


are 


The harvesting machinery com- 
panies have to count on a grain crop 
{next year far excecding anything 
Canada has yet had, In fall wh pat 
alone Ontario has nearly a million 
acres extra, and in the west two mifl- 


lion acres extra are being prepared. 
| Harvest time next year should iP 
‘tremely busy and prosperous, amd 

for it-- 
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WHAT LEAD TO THE WAR 


NEUTRALITY OF BELGIUM 


Refutation of Argument That Germany 
' Was Not Bound to Respect 
Treaty 

Replying to a communication from 
Prot. burgess, Roosevelt professor of 
merican history in the Freiedrich 

ilhelm university, Berlin, in which 
he argues tnat Germany was not 
bound by tue treaty of 1839 to protect 
the neutrality of Belgium, the New 
York Times says: 

It gives us pieasure to remove from 
fs mind of Prof. Burfess certain his- 
oric doubts which he entertaiis con- 
cerning the binding force of the guar- 
antees given in the Belgian neutrality 
treaty. In the article from his pen 
Which appears upon this page today, 
Prof. Burgess outlines the history ol 
the Quintupie treaty. lt was signed 
on April 19, 1839, by Great Britain, 
France, Prussia, Austria and Russia, 
fas a little later by the German con- 
e 


deration, which included Austria aud 

russia. In 1866 the German confed- 
eration was dissolved, and the next 
year the North German Univn was 
termed, with Frussia as its leading 
tate and Austria left out a.tygether, 
Prot, Burgess says: 

“Did (nese c anges render ,le guar 
antee of the treaty of 1839 obselete 
and thereby abrogate them, or at least 
Weaken them and make them an un- 
certain reliance? The test of this 
came in the year 1870, at the begin- 
ning of hostilities between France 
and the North German Union.” 

Let us see how the treaty bore the 
test of 1870. France and Prussia be- 
ing st war, England made an identical 
treaty with the two powers, agreeing 
to join either in enforcing by arms the 
neturality guarantee should Belgium 
be invaded by the other. The treaty 
between Great Britain and Pruss.a 
was sigged on Aug. 9, 1870, by Harl 
Granville and Count Bernsdorff, It 
declared in the preamble the fixed de- 
termination of the two powers to 
maintain the independence and neu- 
trality of Belgium, as provided in the 
treaty of 1839. In Article Three of the 
Granville-Bernsdorit treaty it was pro- 
vided that the signatory powers 
should be bound by it for twelve 
months after the signing of a treaty of 
peace, and thereafter “the independ- 
ence and neutrality of Belgium, so tar 
as the high coauvacting parties are 
respectively concerned, wili continue 
to rest as heretofore on the frst art- 
icle of the Quintuple treaty of ihe 
19th of April, 1839. 

So Prussia here acknowledged that 
she had been bound in the past, ever 
since 1839, by the Quintupile treaty, 
and she gave her covenant for the 
future. ‘Lhe neutrality of Belgium, 
she agreed, should “ccntinue to rest 
as heretofore on the first article of 
the Quintupe treaty of April 9, 
1839.” This ought to satisfy Prof, 
Burgess that the guarantees of the 
treaty of 1839 had not »ecome obso- 
lete, or even weakened. 

The Gladstone government of 1870 
did not make the identical treaties 
with Prussia and France because it 
feared that the old treaty had become 
objolete or of uncertain reliance, It 
made the treaties in order that ‘f 
Hnglayd had to fight for the protec- 

Beigiiit she would not fight 
single handed, but would have as an 
aliy a power with haif @ miilion sold- 
fers—either France or Prussia. All 
this is plainly set forth in the 
speeches of Eari Granville in the 
house of lords and of Mr. Gladstone 
in tne house of commons, Hansard s 
Reports of Parliamentary Debates are 
not for all tastes, but they are mighty 
iuuminauLg when quesuons of this 
kind come up. 

If Sir Edward Grey could have 
foreseen what a peck of trouble he 
was preparing for the champions ot 
Germany he sureiy would have quoted 
more or not at all from Mr, Glad- 
stone’s speech of August 10, 1870. 
What Mr, Gladstone said about not 
subscribing to th. doctrine that an ex- 
isting guarantee is binding upon every 
Jarty 1s simply :. statement of prin- 
ciple that may be found in any text 
writer on in-ernational law. The 
passage quoted by Sir Edward Grey 
has been universaily misunderstood by 
the defenders of Germany ag an ex- 
pression of Mr, Gladstone’s doubts 
ubout the binding force of that partic- 
ular guarantee given by Prussia in 
1839. Not at sll, for in explaining the 
new treaties he said it was stipulated 
that twelve months after the ratifica- 
tion of peace “the respective parties 
being partics to the treaty in 1839 
shau fail back on the obligations they 
took upon themselves under that 
lreuly.”’ sie assumed the continuance 
of the obligation, and the only rea- 
son for making tie new treaties with 
France and Prussia was the fear that 
one of them mig.it prove faitiless, «8 
Germany has now done, He declared, 


moreover, that the day that witnessed | 


the absorption of Belgium “to satisfy 
the greedy appetite for aggrandize- 
ment” would hear ‘the death knell of 
public law and public riglt in Eng- 
sand.” The qu stion was whether 
England “would tnd quietly by and 
witness the perpetration of the dires, 
crime that ever shamed the pages of 
history, and thus become participator 
in the sin.” 

Although Prof. Burgess says that 
“the present German empire nevcir 
signed any treaty guaranteeing the 
neutrality of Belgium,” he does not 
now press the point that by becoming 
a@ part of the German empire Prussia 
was absolved from the obligation oy 
the treaty of 1839. We have already 
disposed of that argument. Politica! 
changes of this nature do not free a 
tute from treaty obligations, An 
illustration is our treaty of 1846 with 


New Granada which is s ill a valid in- | 


strument, although New Granada nays 
become a part of the United States of 
Colombia, The professors contention 
that the Belg.um cf 1914 with 10,000,- 
000 population, an army of 200,vv0, 
and powertul fortincations, has out- 
grown her guaran eca neutrality, is 
one to which we must demur until it 
becomes an accep.ed principle of law 
that contract to pay money in fixed 
annual gums ceases to be an obligation 
whenever the payee is detected ‘n the 
act of making out an income tax re- 
turn in the $5,000 class. But the 
treaty of 1839 was for reciprocal ad- 
vantage. The po ers sought not only 
to protect Belgium, but also to pro- 
tect themselves against the menace 
and the diturbance of the balance of 
power that would be involved in the 
absorption of Belgium, to quote from 
Mr. Gladstone's words by 
England or France, 


russ.a or! 


ENDURANCE OF THE RUSSIANS 


Spirit of Russian. Army is Proof 
Against Privations of the War 

In a lengthy review. of the earlier 
operations on the battlefields of Rus- 
sian Peland and Galicia, Professor 
Bernard Pares, the British official cor- 
respondent with the Russian army, 
gives a sketch of tne spirit which, he 
says, pervades the Russian army. Af- 
ter referring to the confidence of the 
Rustians in their artillery, and their 
lack of respect for the rifle fire of 
their opponents, . of, Pares con- 
tinues: 

“But the most impressive thing of 
all is the extraordinary endurance cf 
the men in the trenches. It is an or- 
dinary exp rience for a man to be 
from five to eight days in a pouring 
rain, almost or sometimes altogether 
without food, and then perhaps to 
rush on the enomy, to fall and see 
half of his comrades fall, but the rest 
still going forward Or perhaps he 
lies on the field through the night, 
and then is carried to a hospital, to 
lose a limp, In rpite of this, sach 
men are not only patient and affeo- 
tionate to all who do anything for 
them, but really « eerful, contended 
and often literally jovial, and in no 
doubt of the ultimate issue, 

“The spirit of tae Russian army 
draws everything to it, so iat no 
one seems to feel be is living unless 
he is getting to the front. Tue talk 
otf all thos. who are already at work, 
whether officers or men, is balanced 
and confident, and all the little com- 
forts are shared up simply, as among 
brothers, 

“All the life of Russiu is streaming 
into the war, and never was the Rus- 
sian people more visibl> than it is 
tow in the Russian arm,.” 

Contrary to tha general idea, Prof. 
Pares gays that the cavalry played but 
as insignficant part in the fighting 
in Galicia. He says th») Ruthenian 
troops in the Austrian army were in 

very difficult position. In several 
cases they fired into the air, and the 
attacking Russians sometimes did the 
same, whereupon the Ruthenians 
would come to the allied trenches. 


Artificlal Milk From Beans 

A discovery of great economic !m- 
portance is that by which it is now 
possible to produce a pure and 
wholesome milk, which possesses all 
the virtues of cow's milk with ‘none 
o* its dangers. 

It is said that a Chinaman is re- 
sponsible indirectly for this triumph 
of science, The results of this Celes- 
tial’s ingenuity were handicapped 
owing to the fact that this product 
had a disagreeable taste, 

Further investigations by a German 
chemist have resulted in the manu- 
facture of a fluid, containing ingred- 
ients similar to those present in 
cow's milk and in the same propor- 
tions, Synthetic milk may now be con- 
sitered as an un ‘ait accompli, says 
the Calcutta Englishman. The fiuid 
in appearance is similar to pure, undi- 
luted cow’s milk. Whilst the taste 
is slightly different it is said that 
this may be altered at will. 

It is the soya bean that has en- 
abled this development to take place, 
for from it a basis of casein, the 
basal constituent of cow's milk, has 
been obtained. By a special process 
all oil and waste matter are remov- 
ed from the beans, the pure casein 
only being left. To this are added 
fatty acids, sugars and salts in the 
necessary proportions. 

Furthermore, bacteria, including 
the tactic milk bacilli, are introducea. 
By their action the fluid reaches the 
state of maturity at which fresno 
cow’s milk is obtained. Cheese and 
butter are enabled to be made from 
it. 

It is claimed that 
milk can be produced at less cost 
taan the ordinary article. Its great 
advantage l.es in the fact that dis- 
eases such as tvberculosis cannot be 
borne by its meaus. In addition, ~ 
can be made up .n varying propor- 
tions as to casein, fat and sugar suit- 
able for iafants and invalids, 

The beans are imported into Eng- 
land from China, Japan, Korea and 
Manchuria in quantities something 
like a million tons per annum. 

In the ccuntries of production the 
beans have been in use for many 
years, Oi! is extracted from them and 
the wasto products . e extremely use- 
ful as fertilizers, In Great Britain the 
oil is put to various uses, one of the 
most receut veing in the manufac- 
ture of soap. 

As a cake for the feeding of sheep 
and cattle that of the soya bean has, 
to a certain extent, ‘taken the place 
of tho cotton and linseed variety. A 
further demind for mea! has arisen 
amongst ‘ontinental dairy farmers, 


this synthetic 


Dum Dums 

The British war office hag issued a 
Statement denying German allegations 
that the British troops have used dum 
dum or soft nosed bullets, but main- 
taining that these kind of missiles 
have beeu used by the Germans, 

The statement declares the British 
and Grman service ammunition is 
very similar, the bullets being pointed 
with steel and the envelope coated 
with cupro nickle, covering the core 
except at the base, and conforming 
with the condition of The Hague 
convention, 

In the opinion of Sir Victor Horseiy, 
a well known surgeon, this bullet “is 
probably the omst human projectile 
yet devised,” for the reason that “the 
long solid point, consisting almost 
entirely of a hard nickle sheath, pre- 
cludes, as far as possible, any tenden- 
cy towards deformation of shape, 
while the strength of the sheath pre- 
vents the bullet breaking up into 
fragments, except in very exceptional 
circumstances,” 

The statsment concludes: “There 
is, however, clear evidence that Ger- 
many has not confined herself solely 
to the use of this unobjectionable am- 
munition, Her troops in both Togo- 
land and France have been proven to 
have used bullets of this nature and 
with an envelope not entirely cover- 
ing the core expressly prohibited by 
The Hague convention.” 


The toy industry is one of the oldest 
industries in the world, The British 
museum can show us a doll with 
strings of mud beads for hair, and 
others with movable arms, with which 
the children of ancient Egypt pares 
on the banks of the Nile, Jointed dolls 
and dolls’ furniture have come down 
to us from the days of Greece and 
Rome, and we knew that balls, tops 
and toy animals were ‘avorite play- 
things at an even eariler date, 


THE FAITH OF TREATIES 


THE BRITISH POSITION 


Some Lame Exouses Which Are Not 
Reasons That Have Been 
Used by the Teutons 

Great Britain is at war with Ger- 
many to defend public law and the 
faith of treaties against shameless 
aggression, and in fulfilfment of clear 
and positive obligation. It is not for 
the balance of power, not for jealousy 
of Werman expansion, not even to dis- 
charge an honorable duty of support- 
ing France, though this last motive 
was legitimate and might have been 
sufficient, 


The Prussian military party, having 


most unfortunately succeeded in con- 
trolling German policy, has forced a 
general war on Europe, It is now 
plain that the quarrel between Aus- 
tria and Servia was only a pretext 
seized by the Berlin militarists to 
break the peace which Servia, under 
Russian advice, was willing to main- 
tain by submitting to such demands as 
no ruler since Napoleon had addressed 
to an independent state, because they 
thought the moment opportune, imag- 
ining, among other vain things that 
discord ia Ireland would in any event 
keep Great Britain out of the field, 
They delayed and obstructed negotia- 
tions for peace, while they swiftly pre- 
pared for war. Our king's last peace- 
ful message found war with Russia 
declared, Instantly followed the at- 
tack on France, provoked by no hos- 
tile movement, 

Germany, with all the great powers, 
was bound by so.emn and fundamen- 
tal treaties of long standing to res- 
pect Belgian neutrality. Those trea- 
ties (which the German govornment 
now called “a scrap of paper’) were 
evidently intended to be operative in 
time of war; they are of no other use, 
But the Prussian military party pro- 
claimed that no treaty whatever is 
binding on a belligerent who thinks 
to find military advantage in breaking 
it; and this they impudently call a 
necessity which knows no law. The 
public law of Europe and of the civi- 
tized world knows nothing of any such 
necessities. If they were admitted 
there woul. be no reason for any na- 
tion to trust the most explicit assur- 
ance of any other. So thinking, we, 
the people of these kingdoms—for our 
government spoke the minds of the 
whole nation—gave Germany the 
clearest warning of the consequences. 
France has undertaken without re- 
serve not to meddle with Belgium. 
Berlin offered us the “imfamous pro- 
posal,’ as Mr. Asquith called it in 
righteous and memorable indignation. 
We were to barter Belgian right for 
a conditional promise that the integ- 
rity of Belgian territory should ulti- 
mately be »reserved. So long as there 
is any care for justice in the world 
that prefers justice and honor to ease, 
only one answer to such proposals is 
possible; ana we have given it. War 
was declared in London—but history 
will say that it was made by the first 
German soldier who set foot on Bel- 
gian soil. 

The Belgians, to their eternal honor, 
did not wait for help against the in- 
vader. They were armed and ready. 
Belgium, it turns out, is no such easy 
short way to France as the Pruss{an 
militarists expected. Whatever the 
end may be, the defence of Liege has 
its place henceforth among the heroic 
actions of just war. France and Great 
Britain stand side by side with Bel- 
gium for the right. If they fall, they 
will still rave done their duty. If 
they succeed, the world will learn 
once more that rulers who in their 
overwhelming ambition spurn the al- 
tars of justice and good faith will, for 
all their wealth and arms, not escape 
merited disaster,—Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock, 


Women Ran Army Commissariat 

The Serbs are all a very domocra- 
tic race. They have ruled themselves 
with their kings by popular assembly 
since before the time of Magna 
Charta. 

Servia had a jury long before other 
European countri-s used it, and they 
are the only nation who have never 
had sla ery, 

Every man, woman and child is 
born in the army, as it were, and 
women even fight with guns in the 
ranks when it has been necessary. 

in Montenegro the women have 
been in complete charge of the com- 
missariat. Recently, when King 
Nicholas undertook to reform the 
army by bringing the commissariat 
into the men’s hands, the women 
otested bitterly, declaring that 
heir province had been invaded. 

Servia is not socialistic nor com- 
munistic—she has always been a 
monarchy or empire, but she; has al- 
ways had a perfect local liberty. This 

is resulted in a modern  civilizea 
state where there is absolutely 
pauper class, and no especially bf 
hy class. 


The war office has assured the high 
commissioner's secretary, W. L, Gritf- 
fiths, that no orders for boots or shves 
nad been given outside the United 
Kingdom, which disposes of the asser- 
tion made in Canada that such orders 
had been extensively placed in the 
United States. 

The war oifice further said that they 
are anxious to place such orders in 
Canada whenever the opportunity of- 
fered. Ten thousand saddles were or- 
dered by the government through the 
high commisioner, and orders also tor 
clothing probably will follow. The war 
office has arranged frequent inter- 
views with Secretary Griffth in rela- 
tion to placing commisisons for goods 
in Canada, 


Canada’s Devotion 

Our fleet has justified its reputa- 
tion as the best in the world; our 
army has ra ed its repute very con- 
siderably; our airmen have extorted 
the surprised admiration of the enemy 
himself, But the most grievous b!ow 
of all to the hoper of our opponents 
has been the incontrovertible proofs 
given by colony after colony of their 
enthusiastic devotion to the empire, 
Of that devotion these Canadian 
troops are the very practical embodi- 
ment 80 far as Canada is concerned,— 
London Daily News. 


Ambiguous 
Tiddle—What is your son 
now? 
De Wink—Wielding a pastebrush 
and scissors, 
Tiddle—Paperhanger 
Dartmouth Jack o' 
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VON BERNHARDI ON WAR 


Upbraids 
Manifesting Love of Peace 
The value of war for the political 


ONE GRATEFUL GERMAN 


the German Nation For| Saved From Shell Fire by English 


And ig Now Well Cared For 
The following letter was published 


and moral development of mankind|{in the London Daily Mail: 


has been criticised by large sections 


Dear Parents, Sisters and Brothers, 


of the modern civilized world in a way|Dear Ones at Home,—At last I can 


which threatens to weaken the defen-| manage to write a few lines. 


1 was 


sive powers of states by undermining | wounded on September 14 in the fight- 


the warlike spirit of the people. 


We have been capable of soaring | pan. 
upward. Mighty deeds raised Germany| September 23 my leg has 


ing at Dovis. I was shot on the knee- 
The bone is brokon, and since 
been in 


from political disruption and feeble-! splints. The wound has nearly healed 


ness to the forefront of Buropean na- 
tions. But we do not seem willing to 
take up this inheritayce and to ad- 
vance along the path ef development 
in politics and culture. 

We seem to have forgotten that 
the conscious increase of our arma- 
ment is not an inevitable evil, but the 
most necessary precondition of our 
national health and the only guarantee 
of our international prestige. 

We are accustomed to regard war as 
@ curse and refuse to recognize it as 
the greatest factor in the furtherance 
of culture and power. 

Thus the political power of our na- 
tion, while fully allve below the sur- 
face, is fettered externally by this love 
of peace. It fritters itself away in 
fruitless bickerings and doctrinaire 
disputes. We no longer have a clearly 
defined political and national aim, 
which grips the imagination, moves 
the heart of the people and forces 
them to unity of action. Such a goal 
existed unt our wars of unification 
in the yearnings for German unity, for 
the fulfilment of ti.) Barbarossa leg- 
end. A great danger to the healthy, 
continuous growth of our people 
seems to me to lie in the lack of it, 
and the more our political position in 
the world is threatened by external 
complications the greater is this dan- 
ger. 

The Issue of the struggle will be de- 
cisive of Germany’s whole future as 
State and nation. We have the must 
to win or lose by such a struggle,— 
From Von Bernhardi’s “Germany and 
the Next War.” 


TRIBUTE TO PRUSSIAN VALOR 


Many Instances of German Officers 
Wearing Uniforms of Allies 


A high tribute to the valor of the 
Prussian Guards is paid in an eye- 
witness story. He described the Ger- 
mans’ desperate but unsuccessful at- 
tempts to capture Ypres. 

It states: “Fighting at close quar- 
-ters, the Germans succecded in hoid- 
ing our front trenches in three places, 
artter haviig penetrated our lines, but 
were repulsed. We mined our trencnoes 
and then abandoned them. The Ger- 
mans occupied them and then we ex- 
ploded the mines, Several men were 
blown to atoms. The Guards corps ad- 
mittedly retains its reputation for 
courage and contempt of death earned 
in 1870. 

On one occasion a German disguised 
as a British stait officer, walked along 
the line of our trenches, saying “the 
situation look; serious,” and a general 
retirement was ordered. His identity 
was discovered too late to prevent the 
retirement from the trenches, 

Other instances of Ger-nans wearing 
enemies’ uniforms are cited. That the 
Germans are short of food is indicatea 
trem a German soldier's diary, whicir 
says, “Our leadership is really scan- 
dalous. The enormous losses of our 
side are partly from our own fire, for 
our leaders know the location ot 
neither our position nor the enemy's. 
In the evening our food is a cup of 
rice and the third of an apple. The 
british shoot like mad.” 


Naval Prize Money 

The.time honored custom of allow- 
ing the sailore of our royal navy prizu 
money in tame of war has been aboi- 
ished by an act 31 parliament passeu 
without oj position since the outbreas 
of hostilities, wLich merely puts intu 
effect a decision of the admiralty ar- 
rived at some time ago. 

ver since the cariest daya of the 
navy it hur been a ruic that when the 
enemy's merchant ship was capture. 
l@ uel produce of the sale, or of the 
grant by the admivalty if it was 4 
man of war, was divided rateavl, 
among the ship ov ships concerned in 
the capture, If they were under the 
command of a flag ificer, he rece.veu 
one-thirteenth of tLe whole. The com- 
muanding officer ‘Len rece.,ed one- 
tenth of the reminder, or if there 
was no admiral to participate in the 
division, he received one-tenth of the 
whole, It there was move than ‘one 
ship present, on>tenth was divided 
amongst the commanders, Then the 
remaining nine-tenths was allotteu 
into shares, 80 arranged chat the 
ships’ boy seeived one share, the 
ordinary seaman two shares, ihe 
A.b.’s taree shares and so on, until the 
lie itenants used to receive thirty vo 
forty shares, according to seniority. 
" some cases the sailors received as 
much 
‘hem, 

This system natura‘ly led to abuses, 
Many of the tailors spent their money 
riotously and rechessly, some even 
lighting their pipes with bank notes. 


as £9,000 to divide amoug 


SEDITIOUS PAPERS SUPPRESSED 


and I now have only pain in the bone 
as it is broken, 

I hope it will soon be better, for 
then we shall go with the rest to 
wngland as prisoners of war. I wish 
to tell you, above all things, that we 
are receiving very good treatment at 
the hands of the Englishmen, We get 
good things to eat and drink, and 
could not be better off. Who can say 
whether, after all, we are not treated 
better here with the Englishmen than 
in Germany? 

It cost the Englishmen much trouble 
and exertion to get us out of the shell 
tire. They found us only after three 
days in a turnip fiela. They then 
brought us all to a farm, bound us up, 
and gave us to eat and drink. Before 
long, however, we heard the sound ot 
guns coming nearer and nearer; it 
was our own artillery, 

A little while later they began to 
shell the farm where we had been 
brought, and some of my comrades 
lying beside me were struck by splint- 
ers of shell and died immediately. 

There, too, it must have cost the 
Hnglishmen much trouble to bring us 
into safety to another place, All this 
time we had been under fire by our 
own troops. Dear parents, tell them 
in Germany that the prisoners or 
wounded—I mean the English—should 
be just as well treated, cared for and 
given as good things to eat and to 
drink as we have here. Indeed, the 
Englishmen in Germany ought to be 
treated and looked after even better 
than we are here, so that we should 
set an hororable example to all coun- 
tries. 

Dear parents, you need not write 
hack, for your letter would not arrive. 
I now close with much love, from 
your son and wrother, JULIUS. 

Give my love to all at home. 
Wiedersehen! 


Auf 


The Mysore Cavalry 

There is now no room to doubt that 
by agents and money Germans in- 
tendeu to stir up revoluuuion in India. 
.uc usaharajah of Mysore s reply was 
to oifer nearly Z,vvJ,0uU and his 
wouOps to the Viceroy! 

‘he Mahurajah is one of the wealth- 
jest of the Majput rrinces, a fine 
sportsman, who rules some 6,000,000 
peopse in peace abu prosperity. He 
uaus Deen brought up like many indian 
Princes, with tngush tutors, and he 
i8 popular with the Kngish in India, 

big game hunters know Mysore, 
There are still wild elepuants in its 
jungles, and tigers galore. 

‘he lack o: the Mysore troops is 
the cavalry. It is amazing. ‘hese 
troops gave a spleudid dispiay before 
the king and queen when Prince and 
Princess ot Waues, during their first 
Indian tour, 

It did not seem to matter whether 
.the-man stood up, sat down, leau 
Out OL his saddie at Pigut or Oluer 
angle, fell off intentionauy, the strug- 
gle inelfectual was absent, What to 
do was intuitive in each. At full 
gallop the circus-like riding tricks 
were gone through, not by one or two 
picked men, but by squads. It lookea 
all so easy. ‘lry riding a little out 
of the regulation way. You will soon 
grasp the fact that you are not really 
a horseman, but only able to sit a 
horse, These men are veritable mon- 
keys for sticking on, yet they have 
full control of themselves and their 
mounts, 

‘The horses are trained to stand fire. 
Some 100 horses were picketed, all 
men sent to a safe distance. The 
horses were then shellei with day- 
light shells, such as used at a Brock’s 
benefit at the Crystal Palace, which 
burst and exploded over them and 
amongst them with loud reports ana 
dazzling flashes of light. Stampededy 
No, not a bit of it. Such is the 


Mysore Lancer and his horse. 
Ventilation of Farm Buildings 

Ventilation of Farm Buildings is the 
title of a recent bulletin prepared by 
Mr, J. H, Grisdale, B.Agr., Direcior 
of Dominion Wxperimentai Farms, and 
Mr, E. 38, Archibald, B.A., B.S.A., Do- 
minion Animal Husbandman, and is- 
sued as Bulletin Number 78 of the 
regualr series of the kxperimentai 
Farm Bulletins. This is an ,llustrated 
publication of thircy-two pages and 
treats exhaustively of the subject of 
ventilation, 

During the past ten years or more 
much experimental work has been car- 
ried on at the Experimental Farm 
in Farm Building Ventilation, and the 
results of these experiments are clear- 
ly outlined, and from them, recom- 
mendations are set forth, and these 
only after most thorough investigation 
and repeated trial under every likely 
condition or handicap, The bulletin is 
divided into three parts; Part 1 is en- 
titled Ventilating the Cow Barn; Part 
2, Ventilating the Horse Barn, and 


Heavy Penalty For Circulating or| Part 3, Ventilating the Piggery. 


Possessing Such Will be 
Exacted 
The order in council making 
criminal offence to circulate or pos- 
sess seditious anti-British and German 
papers, which are coming into Can- 
ada from American cities, will be rig- 
idly enforced. The matter is to be 
taken up py the postmaster-general 
and special officers appointed to en- 
force the law. The penalty is $5,000 
or two years’ imprisonment, There is 
said to 3 a weavy circulation of such 
papers in -Aontreal, 


The Rutherford system of ventila- 
tioa, whicl. is wy described and illus- 
trated in this bulletin, is now in oper- 


it @/ ation in the barns and stables on ali 


Experimental Farms and _ Stations 
from Prince Edward Island to British 
Columbia, Copies of this bulletin may 
be obtained on application to tne Pub- 
lications Branch, Department of Agri- 
culture, Ottawa, 


Taking Chips Off the Wall 
A private of the Loyal North Lan- 
cashire Regiment now in a London 
hospital, considers it easy work to 


Gentleman, to his rustic servant—| Pick off the Germans, 


Well, Jean, did you give the governor 
my note? 


“Yes, sir, I gave it to him, but there against, it was child's 


is no use writing him letters. He can't 
see to read them. He's blind as a 
bat,” 

“Blind!” 

“Yes, sir, blind, Twice he asked me 
where my oet was, and | had it on 
my head all the time, Blind as a bat, 
sir,” 


—ortune Teller—Beware of a dark 


man, whom you will soon meet. He 
will be a villain, 

Girl—How _ perfect) delightful, 
How soon will I meet hi 
Globe. 


?—New York 


When we had settled down to the 
work and could see what we were 
lay and 
all you had to do was to lie in the 
trenches and pick the Germans off 
as you saw them coming on to the 
attack, And to pick them off is 
just like taking shots at a stone 
| finished wall, You can’t help hit- 
ting something, and every time you 
oe you are taking chips off the 
wall. 


Defective 
Stude (on geology expedition)—Say, 
professor, I can’t tell one of these 
rocks from another, 
Prof.—-Why, that’s very queer! You 
must be stone blind, 


AN AMERICAN OPINION 


THE GERMAN CASE 


At War in Fulfilment of Clear and 
_ Positive Obligations to a 
Neutral Country 

Not because it .s diflerent from 
others received by fhis er from 
dermany, but because all letters of 
the kind bear a striking family re- 
semblance, the following is quoted 
from a letter by Hduard Gans, of Ber- 
lin, It gtarts with the usual compli- 
ment to the paper, and proceeds to 
tell us that we do not know evidence 
when we see it; - 

“The Germans are well aware that, 
owiag to the destruction of the Ger- 
man cable by Wnglish cruisers, it was 
very difficuit for America to get the 
full truth, Besides, there seems to 
be a good many people who do not 
«now the German language, 

“What the Germans want, and what 
are entitled to, is .. fair and impartial 
comideration of all information 
(German and Austrian), as well as 
French, Russia and English, by 
neutral states,” 

Doubtiess communication was in- 
terrupted for ten days or 80, but Ger- 
many since then has poured into tnis 
country a flood of explanations which 
do not explain, excuses which are not 
reascns, and charges (only cooked up 
on the failure of the previous argu- 
ment to convince) to justify herseif 
for violating the neutrality of Bel- 
gium. None of the belligerents, or in- 
deed all of them put together, has 


«sed anything like the same degree of 


publicity to put their case before neu- 
trals. 

Yet, in the face of this, the con- 
demnation of the invasion of Belgium 
by Germany, from Argentina to Spain, 
trom Portugal to Holland and the 
Scandinavin states, and from thence 
to I:.dia and China, has been virtuaily 
unanimous. The facts of the case 
were settled beyond argument when 
the German chancellor admitted that 
selgium was being wronged, and hig 
only argument was military necessity, 

lt is impossible to argue with people 
who do ‘not follow the rules of reason, 
the statemeats of the German case 
are mutually destructive. Hven whe 
claim of military necessity does not 
jibe with succeeding events and Ger- 
man claims in other directions. The 
arvument was that France was too 
strong to attack direct from the Ger- 
man frontier because of the fortifica- 
tions at Toul, Belfort, Verdun ana 
other poicts. But almost in the same 
breath Germany tried to strike terror 
into her enemies by boasting of her 
new guns, against which no fortifica- 
tions could ctand .This beast at least 
made good in the rapid reduction of 
Namur and Antw: », 

Theretore, there was no military 
necessity to enter France except y 
a way which wouid have kept Great 
Britain, Japan ana Portugal out of the 
struggle, to say nothin: of Turkey, 
whose entry v 1s a wrong only second 
.o the monumental crime of the cen- 
tury—the devastation of Belgium. 

Annexation an . utter indifference to 
the desperate needs of these inoffe_- 
sive people prove that without a 
shadow of right, and in defiance or 
her own treaties. and. guarantees of 
neutrality, Garmany wanted Belgium 
for its own sake. The kaiser himself, 
in his last bombastic letter to nis 
troops, say that “Belgium has been 
add.d to .he glorious provinces of 
Germany.” Wa. net this the intention 
long before the war? Is there in au 
history such an outrage upon a free, 
peaceful and prosperous neighbor so 
atrociously carried out, and so cyni- 
cally defended? 

Argument on the question is closed. 
The act was indefensible. Even if the 
plea of military necessity had been 
valid, it is no better than the plea of 
the burglar who robs your house be- 
cause he needs the money, and claims 
his possession of a gun vhere you 
have none justifius the act. As Chester- 
ton says, to discuss this is like point- 
ing out to a little child the wrong of 
an action, and the reaso why it ic 
wrong, only to weet the final answer; 
“But | wan: to.” America, with its 
conceptions of freedom, will never 
get the German “care,” There is none, 
—Wall Street Journal. 


The Toll of War 

Every day the Berlin Tageblatt 
prints a list of the well known dead, 
arichitects, doctors, lawyers, protess- 
ors, teachers, members of the aristo- 
eracy, government oificialg in every 
walk of life; and the list is staggering. 
On @ single day a well known bank 
announced the deaths of 23 employees, 
the Ninety-first infantry regiment re- 
ported the loss of no less than 12 of- 
ficers killed and 16 wounded, together 
with 254 men killed, 1,202 wounded, 
and 114 missing, in 17 days’ fighting in 
Belgium and France. Other regiments 
have suffered worse, in shorter time; 
but as the casualty lists are publish- 
ed a month after the period covered, 
the worst is yet to come, 

A private letter from Munich tells 
not only of the growing anxiety of the 
public over the long delay in ending 
the battle of the Aisne, which Major 
Moraht, the military critic of the 
Tageblatt, has admitted, but speaks 
of the innumerable hospitals . spring: 
ing up everywhere like mushrooms, 
and overcrowded the instant they are 


opened, How long can a nation like 
cernsny endure this?—New York 
ost, 


Physique of Germans, Poor 

Henry Savage Landor, the explorer, 
who has recently 1eturn.d to London 
rk an official mission in Belgium, 
sid: 

“In the course of my work I was 
several times within the German lines 
and | have also Leen among many 
German piisoners, The puysique of 
the Germe sojd.ers is very poor and 
does ont compare wt’h the physique of 
the Belgiaas, Frerch or Ecglish, at 
is still further below that of the Rus- 
slans, whom i consider the hardiest 
soldiers in Hurope.” 


Short Men in War 

The physical qualities required for 
soldiers today are wiriness, agility, 
aim and endurance In those charac- 
teristics the short man is perha 
likely to be a little superior to the 
all one, A man of five feet two inches 
can, other things being equal, certain- 
ly march as well, Lre a rifle as accur- 
ately, swing a bayonet as viciously 
and endure the hardships of cam- 
feigning as successfully as a six- 

ter.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 
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Altigh Basket of Fruit 


By Ethel Davis Seal 


Cartjoads of pumpkins as yellow as gold, 
Onions in silvery strings, 

Bhining red apples and clusters of grapes, 
Nut da host of good things, 

Chickens and turkeys and fat little pigs— 

| ‘These are what nksgiving brings. 


F COURSE, we're as thankful as 
can be for those ancestors of 
ours—the Pilgrims—and that they 
landed safe and sound on a great 

big rock so many years ago. But I'm 
#ure we're particularly thankful that 
they had something to be thankful 
about, and that we every year celebrate 
their Thanksgiving day. For, while it 
is a time-old custom, dating way back 
vto the Hebrew Feast of Tabernacles, if 
we hadn't had such God-fearing fore- 
bears, we quite probably would be 
ungrateful wretches without a 
‘Thanksgiving day to our names, 

And, of course, we want to make 
‘the most of it. We want to bring, in 
all its fullness, the Thanksgiving 
spirit into everything. We want to 
appreciate the old customs, and make 
the day typically the Thanksgiving 
day of old 

It was primarily a day of thanks- 
giving after the ingathering of the 
harvest After the first harvest of 
the colonists at Plymouth, in 1621, 
“Governor Bradford sent four men out 
fowling that “they might after a 
more special manner rejoice to- 
gether.” You see. 
ple. They went out and got their 
provender and then met together and 
rejoiced over it. And that is what 
we-can do today 

J don’t mean that many of us are 
fortunate enough to be able to go 
.™t into our gardens, our fields and 
our woods and collect our Thanks- 
giving dinner; but we can get it out 
ot other folks’ gardens and fields— 
from our brothers, the farmers; ad- 
mitting nothing on our tables that 


. 


it was quite sim-— 


day which is not grown in this land 
of the free, Home produce, home 
decoration and homely simplicity. 
Let these be our watchwords. 

It Is primarily a “family day. Who 
cannot bring to mind at the spoken 
words, “Thanksgiving day,” the in- 
gathering of the family—as well as 
the harvest—at grandmother's on this 
day of the year? I heard some one 
speaking about it the other day, and 


“her face glowed at the memory. It 


seems that in her part of the world 
it was the custom for the children to 
wait for the second table; and they 
waited, some twenty strong, from the 
smallest tots to those quite nearly 
grown, on the stairs out in the hall— 
stairs which commanded a view, if 
you craned your neck, of father and 
mother, Uncle John and all the rest; 
stairs which also commanded a smell, 
for you got hungrier by the minute 
ae the good odors were wafted up to 
you; stairs which admitted of much 


tantalizing overheard conversation, 
such as; ‘John, do have some more 
turkey’; and “Amanda, you must let 


me give you another piece of this 
pumpkin ple,” while you waited in 
fear and trembling to see if the appe- 


tites of John and Amanda stood the 
test. And then the dinner, . which 
never seemed to diminish, and at 


which you could stay as long as you 
wanted, and eat and eat and eat! And 
the colors—the reds and yellows and 
greens! Is there such another day as 
Thanksgiving—‘‘when the frost is on 
the punkin and the fodder’s in the 
shock'’? 

So, you see, we must approach this 
day with our minds attuned to the 
dear homely simplicity of it all. We 
mustn't have gaudy display; we mustn't 
have pyramids of fruit and stuff in 
the centers of our tables; we mustn't 

-* ————— 
cram our dinners, as well as our guests, 
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Filled Wirth Leaves 


with 
And so now let us see what we can do 
about it 

For the center of your table there 
are certain things you may have, If 
you want flowers, have chrysanthe- 


mums. And don't put them in a cut- 
glass vase. Did the—Piitgrims™ nave 
cut-glass vases, think you? They 


perhaps had not reed baskets either, 
but we can readily see that a basket 
is more in keeping with-the spirit of 
things than all the vases in creation. 

What could be more wonderful than 
a lovely basket in $rayish brown, 
lined with glass, of course, to hold 
the water, filled with luscious, deep- 
red chrysanthemums? If you want to 
be particularly festive, arrange un- 
der the basket a nice little carpeting 
of red oak or maple leaves. You who 
are fond of such things usually have 
them on hand. 

Then I am showing you today ways 


) THE FAMILY FIREPLACE 


Ye 


3g Bos 
; = 
Mowry j 

Sing a song of seasons, 

Something bright in all; 
Perea aR, 1 

AN you imagine a really truly 

rf Thankegiving festival which is 

\ not somehow _ linked around a 
‘lazing fireplace? 

After the dinner is over, and every 
one is feeling that 
vearly sense of 
Thankful well- 
Deiug and content, 
to gather around 
a cheerful fire 
gives that final 
beatific touch 
which makes the 
Gay « roaring 
success — partic- 
ularly if the fire- 
place is big 
enough to rear! 
The sort of a fire- 
place you love to 
finda large tati- 
mate affair, inv't- 
ing acguaintancs. 
When log is heap- 
et upon loa; when 


you jusi ratue 
my can't krep 
trom tosw ire 


ai ace 


mareh moel'ows, 
4nd roasting 


tive IP 
chestnuts, and Decora 
bacine laac'uds Well ov Useful 


Potutoes war under the embers, and 
eating them alines and all! Fires like 
thess are the lind of fires to cultivate— 
Std the people who own them, too! 


¢ 


Teatures of Inmuthy Days 


For the woman who has a fireplace 
and doesn't use it would not Thanks- 
giving day be the very time to add 
this greatest blessing to her Hst of 
things to be thankful about? 

She might be thankful for a pair 


of new andirons—even if she had 
bought and paid for them herself. 
But to positively insure lasting 


thankfulness these andirons—and the 
other appurtenances—must surely be. 
beautiful and in good taste. 

Now, it is not always easy to g0 
into the department in which fire- 
place things are sold and choose the 
best types. As the department buyer 
will tell you, in nine cases out of ten 
the fancier articles catch the eye and 
appeal to the taste, and those are the 
articles chosen. You have this in- 
sidious advice to guard against; it is 
difficult to choose plain andirons, 
which you are sure ought to be in 
good taste, with the salesman telling 
you another type is by far the most 
popular 

These two pairs of andirors are 
representative of the rather scarce 
andirons of good taste seen in a col- 
lection of modern examples. Most of 
the others were much _ be-trimmed 
and be-scrolled, quite fearfully and 
wonderfully made, indeed. Don't be 
led into getting an andiron with a 
kingly crown for a top, or a design 
with a flower, which on an andiron 


looks like a rose clumsily carved out 
of coal. 


Stay longest, rather, in choosing 
before those designs which could 
have been handmade, so simple are 


they, and if you purchase from 


Platz Brass a Good Taste 


among these your 
will be assured, 
Before leaving the subject of plain- 
ness in andirons, it is well to remind 
you of the old smithy days, when the 
andirons were turned at the forge, 
These andirons coming down to us to- 
day have great value. If we can- 
not have our andirons blacksmith- 
turned, then let us still hold to the 


old standards, and buy those in which 
the smithwork and feeling is still 
apparent. 


future pleasure 


4a (Inexpensive Wood Basket 


Around the fireplace brass, of 
Cuurse, i8 very beauriful But for 
some the items of cost and care are 
detrimental. In this case, iron, which 
requires very little labor to keep It 


French cookery and folderols.’ 


: Just the Thing tor Nuts 


to use the branches of woodsy things 
you collected last month. As long 
ago as August 23 I advised you to 
store away these things for your 
house decoration all winter. More 
and more do beauty-loving people go 
to the woods, while there is yet time, 
for their bits of color and delight. 
As I write, I have before me a 
tangled mass of the gorgeous bitter- 


sweet, with its orange berries lined 
with red hanging in full clusters on 


in good condition, and which is about 
half price, is a boon. It 


is also de- 
cidedly good looking. No one need 
hesitate to purchase it. 

The black andirons shown here are 
$7.50. The brass ones are $15. 

But after the weighty subject of 
andirons is settled, how many more 
interesting things have we to see? 

The fire screens, or hoods, are quite 


necessary, because much real injury 
can be done by the flying sparks, 
Plain fourfold small black wire 
screens can be bought for $5; in 
brass at $10.50. Small black wire 
hood screens, brass trimmed, are 
$3.75; large ones, $7; large onefold 


wire screens on feet at $4. 

Plain black fenders are $8 and $9, 
and the brass ones are from $8.25 up. 

Wood baskets of all kinds, one in 
slatted iron at $15.50; one in wicker 
at $2.50, in either natural or mahog- 
any color; another kind in craftsman, 
very large, at $5.75. 

Wood carriers in the shape of braid- 
ed raffa bags at $1; in canvas at 
$2.50, and in leather at $7.75. 

For the burning of coal, plain tron 
grates at $6.25. Fire sets, including 
tongs, poker and shovel, at all prices. 
A very fine iron set can be found at 
$12, and in brass at $15. 

Bellows from $2 up. Attractive lit- 
tle craftsman hearth brushes with 
wonderfully colored bristles, either 
blue, old gold, black, white, green or 
red, all daringly colored and fasci- 
nating. 

If you once introduce yourself into 
this department, you will find your- 
self haunting it in future, until you 
are the proud possessor of one of 
everything in it, 


Thanksgiving in the 
Boarding House 


OR the boarding house table it will 
repay the hostess to go to some 
little extra trouble. It has been 

Suggested to place through the middle 
of the table, on a carpet of leaves or 
#rass, a gray cardboard fence, which 
can really be made to look quite nat- 
uralistic. It should be cut in sections to 
imitate a rea) fence and put together in 
much the same way. And perhaps you 
might take a bar down to enhance the 
effect, and, if you can manage it, glue 
tiny peces of bark on the cardboard, 

Have corn shocks and little play 
‘“punkins" and a vine or so and several 
little toy chickens dotted about in a 
true-to-life manner. And then finish it 
up by putting a tiny toy pumpkin at 
each place. You've no idea how pleased 
those boarders will be! 


Fri[led Wrth 
Grapes 


WORK for the WOMANLY BRAIN and HAND 


KSGIVING 
DECORATIONS 


old-gray stems. What more attractive 
than a basket of these on your 
Thanksgiving table? I am showing 
you such a one; the basket is a 
charmingly shaped one at $1.75, hand- 


made, of course, and brownish gray 
in color. The bittersweet berries 
give tne true harvest coloring and 
the true home feeling. If you doubt 
me about the latter, just walk 
through the streets with a bunch of 
it, and see if you are not accosted by 
perhaps a little old lady, who will 
tell you it reminds her of home. 

At the same price you can find an- 
other extremely attractive basket in 
a soft sage green, also lined with 
glass. This I have used successfully 
for rhododendron leaves, which are 
very much like laurel, only the leaf 
is larger and it is really much pret- 
tier. I have interspersed a few of 
the bittersweet berries here for color. 

These rhododendron leaves are very 
useful. They can be got in their na- 
tive haunts virtually all winter. Last 
winter I was able to obtain, them 
until the most extreme weather. Not 
knowing the bitterest frost and snow 
had an adverse effect on them, I sent 
a small boy to gather some as usual 
for one of my gala days He re- 
turned empty handed “They were 
all frozen,” he said. In an hour his 
big sister came rushing in with her 


of rhododendron leaves in 
At my exclamation 


arms full 
perfect condition. 


of delight, she told me that she had 
“thawed them out.”” And that is ex- 
actly what she had done. The child 


had gathered the frozen sprays and 


rye 


end Bittersweet 


held them over the stove until thes 
had thawed out every one and were 
just as good as new. They will keep 
indefinitely in frequently changed 
water. 

Old red oak sprays are also delight- 
ful in this basket, as you see. And 
the oak branches really improve with 
age, the leaves grow to be such @ 
lovely mellow ashes-of-roses color that 
they are a joy to have around. 

An attractive substitute for flow- 
ers or leaves can, of course, be found 
in our beautifully colored fruit. And 
how much more satisfying in an es- 


thetic sense is a basket filled with 
fruit of warm autumnal colorings 
than if this same fruit was heaped 
upon one of those round mirror 
things we sometimes see disfiguring 
a perfectly good dining table, or in 
a fruit dish, or in the thousand and 
one things in which we do see fruit 
appearing to a disadvantage. 

A very unusual fruit basket at 
$1.50—I call it a Bo-Peep basket, with 
its long handle and quaint bonnet 
shape—is in natural-color reed, and is 
quite delectable filled with grapes, 
oranges and rosy-cheeked pears in 
truly thankful colorings. ” 

A flatter basket at the same prica 
but in brown and yellow, is also 


just the thing for fruit. I have filled 
it with oranges and grapes, 


Baskets in the smaller sizes are 
just right for bonbons They are 
also excellent for nuts. You will see 
a medium-sized one filled with them, 
and I am sure you will think this a 
more sensible proceeding than the 
same nuts in either silver or glass. 

Though I need not advise you 
against “wax” fruit for your Thanks- 
giving table decoration—I can hear 
your gasp of dismay!—would it be 
much worse than the imitation au- 
tumn leaves people do buy and use? 
I see them in the shops on every 
side, and say to you most vocifer- 
ously, “Beware!” 

If you should admit one of these 
bogies into your house, no matter if 
it be well hid, I am sure it would 


mar the true thankfulness of the day. 


Be sincere in ail you attempt; hon- 
est in your interpretation of what 
Thanksgiving means temperate in 


your decorations; hospitable and hap- 
py in your heart, and your Thanks- 
giving day will be a success for your 
guests as well as yourseif, 


Cut 
Motifs 
from 
Pgperp 


‘ 


ne 


GERMANS CARRY FIRE RISKS FAMOUS ONE-ARMED SOLDIER 
Small 


Firecrackers and Spread Flames 
Quickly 


My colleague, James O'Donnell Ben- 
hett, having reported his participation 
in the opening of boxes containing 
dum dum bullets captured by the 
Germans from the allies, I think the 
inspection which 1 was enabled to 
make in London today would be of 
no less interest. 

What I have seen proves conclusive- 
ly that the Germans not only carried 
culture into Belgium, but also carried|in a short time, after the French had 
materials with which to set the coun-| met their first reverses at the hands 
try afire, of their old time enemy in Alsace- 

A Belgium-American merchant who] Lorraine, buffer states between France 
lived for a long time in New York be-| and Germany for 1,100 years, he was 
fore returning to nis native country,} sent into Lorraine. 
has just arrived in England from Ant- This was familiar ground for Gen- 
werp and Brussels. tral Pau, and in a few weeks he re- 

He brought with him three small/trieved the losses of the French in 
sacks about the size of a child's bean| Lorraine. He knew the country; he 
bag. They were filled with innocent] knew the Germans, and above all the 
looking disks of charcoal about as] dramatic cricumstances of being led 
large as an American five cent piece,| by a hero of 1870 over the same roads 
with a hole in the middle like a Chin-] he travelled then, had a remarkably 
ese coin, stimulating effect upon the French 

These sacks had*been sold to him by | troops. 

a German soldier. They bear the All Frenchmen 
printed number of the regiment to che} the dramatic. Impressive coincidence 
equipment of which they belong. The| thrill them. They are inspired by the 
soldier said that every man in his] white haired, one armed, vigorous vet- 
regiment carried as many of the sacks} eran, who seemed to them a wraith of 
as could comfortably be kept in his| the Franco-Prussian war, and they re- 
pockets or in the lining of his uni-| trieved themselves in Lorraine. 

form. It then developed that General Pau, 

The disks have been freely used by | unknown to the public at the time, was 
the Germans in their campaigns in| transferred to command the French 
France and Belgium for the purpose of] left wing against the German main 
firing houses, buildings and forests in| army in Northern France. On Sep- 
the enemy’s country. jtember 1, the anniversary of the de- 

1 have seen a prominent English| cisive battle of Sedan, when 3,000,000 
chemist’s analysis of the disks, which| French, British and Germans were in 
he certifies are made of nitrocellulose, | a fierce conflict within a few miles of 
a highly explosive and inflammable} that historic battlefield, General Pau 
substance, was in command of the French left, in 


French Army—Makes Strong 
Appeal 

Perhaps the most dramatic French 
figure in the great Huropean war up 
to now is General Psu, the aged veter- 
an of the war of 1870, who is now 
leading a part of the French army 
against the Germans over the same 
territory where he was a commander 
and lost one arm 4/ years ago. 

At the beginning of the war, Gen- 
eral Pau was sent to the front, and 


love romance and 


i myself have tested the amazing] close* co-operation with the British 
qualities of these disks, which the} commander in chief, Field Marshal Sir 
British soldiers have nicknamed “Ger-| John French 


man confetti.” As soon as a match is have 


That battle might 
applied to the disk it spi 


developed 


ters like ajinto a decisive engagement that would 

reshly lit firecracker and then bursts} have settled the frte of Paris, as did 
into furious flame, like ignited kero-|} the battle of Sedan, where Marshal 
sene | McMahon surrendered and Napoleon 
The disk does not remain in the] HII. became a German prisoner, Tnat 
spot where it is thrown, but jumps] General Pau was at the front again 


about like a firecracker. T! 


combus-| defending Paris against her old time 


tion causes no noise and when the|enemy, thrilled every Parisian, and 
disk has done its work not a solitary| Pau’s name was on every tongue in 
trace of what caused the fire cah be] the boulevards 
found. During the war of 1870, General Pau 
The German soldier explained ‘that he was a general even then—was 
the practice is to light an entire sack | not involved insany of the di trous 
of the disks and then hurl them | defeats administered by the Prussians, 
through the window or door of the} By superior strategy, or perhaps good 
building which the troops desire to | fortune, Pau’s men were for the most 
burn. | part victorious. For that reason then, 
rhree different forms of this incend-}| Pau has been an idol and popular hero 
jary ammunition have come to the at-| with the French people for almost half 
tention of the Br h war office. One| a century. 


is a twig like piece er 1 u! Pau most emphatically is not a dis- 
square slab, and the third is isk| ciple of Napoleon. He does not be- 
heretofore de | | lieve in Napoleonic tactics in war. The 


tian officials| fact that he was in command of the 
ountless} left on the first of this month was, 
lave been } therefore, taken as significant. It was 
in confetti.” | predicted that Pau might goon super- 
cede General Joseph Joffre as general- 

|} issime-of the French army. 
Joffre, also a veteran-of the war of 


ed 


unmistak- | 1870, though he was then only 18 years 
able evidence that the German army is} old, is a profound believer in Napo- 
ietiy preparing—fer an eventual re-|leonic strategic, At the beginning of 
reat from Belgium. The German); this war he adopted the tactics of | 
troops are still being told that the! Napoleon and sent his army in every 
reason that the advance on Paris has/| direction to strike the Germans in 
been abandoned in the widespread | several] places at once. That was 
prevalence of cholera in the French} Napoleon’s idea, to strike first, strike 
capital in many places and strike often. 


- i 
lis merchgpt 


spirit of t 


also asserts that the 


rerman army is far from The Cost of Horse Labor 


being as loyal as 4 abroad. 2 
1 ela ‘ that the Gemiinn Bic tp = The comparative cost of the labor 
secretly offering to barter or sell their of hors and the labor of engines is 
iforms to obtain civilian clothes in| ana cota calle fb Aled 
ar. to ‘deser , tah hate t Ys he la 2 cos 
said, ‘eean, Seatitne tony ‘haeneada horse labor and. engine labor to Sah 
of deserters who contrived to cross establishments which employ draught 
the frontier in citizens’ garb.—Chicago | #2imals and freight vehicles and to 
Tribune j}farmers who must choose between 
% | gasoline and grain and hay as fuel for 
; RA ag et their tractors in the plowing of land 
aler—We.l, sir, of course you| and in hauling to market can be 
must take the ‘oss or leave ‘im. There) prriyed at with some accuracy, 
20-28.) We = is himpe rections on The Farm Management Monthly, 
16 880,” AS VE DOCE RAYE... _| published by the United States De- 
\h, your friend the poet can’t have partment of Agriculture, finds that up- 
oe at his legs,” replied the ©us-|on a farm where ten horses are kept 
omer 


j the net cost of upkeep upon each ani- 
mal is $87.50 a year. The horses work- 


Nursery Rhyme to Date ed upon an average 813 hours each 


Mary had a split-up skirt, and the cost of horse labor per hour 
Whie made onlookers laugh, } was 10% cents. The calculation goes 
1 y took no stock of Mary’s lamb | into minute details, allowance fs made 
When they could see her calf for the manurial value of the animais 


London Opinion and the cost of shoeing is recognized. 

City horses, as a rule, work a grea& 
er number of hours than farm horses, 
put they wear out sooner. They often 


THE 


REVIEW, BOW 


FRENCH GUNS HAVE THE RANGE 


PRESIDENT 


Pieces of Charcoal Resemble| His Leadership Great Inspiration togin Long Distance Artillery Battles 


Germans Get Decidedly Worst 
of it 

A well known Ditch journalist, 
who has just returned from a tour 
through Alsace-Lorraine and right 
though to the German lines before 
Verdun, gives in Het Leven tome in- 
teresting pictur.g of th. position on 
the German frontier, and at the front, 
Particularly significant is what he 
writes regarding the admittec. super- 
ijorily of the Freich artillery, and the 
clever ruses they adopt. He wrties, 
Proceeded by’ train to Metzland, 
thence set off by motor, witu an Oter- 
jieutenent 's an escort, to visit the 
fighting lines® Across the Frencle fron- 
tier ond on past L. -ur and Woevre 
we met an ever increasing number of 
infantry, artil-ry and transport col- 
umns and the further we went the 

busier became the scene 
“German officers to whom I spoke 
in this neighborhood were by no 
means satisfied over the progress ctf 
affairs; there was no progress to be 
noted, principally because the French 
artillery had proved itseif superior to 
the German. The French seem to 
have dragged their heavy guns out of 
the fortress, and to have p:aced them 
in the open fielu. Moreover, it is as- 
serted toat the French artillery can 
reach at |-as’ two kilometres farther 


than that of the Germans, 

\e ca on Ly St. Hilaire and 
Butgevi..o :lurville, where we were 
only 12 : es from the great 
fortress o. ,erdun, whose guns were 


sending Out ther terrible messengers 
of death. Not fas from that point was 
a magnificent battery of 30 centimetre 
motor howitzers. | was not allowed to 
approach it, but German officers told 
me that the Austrians had suffered 
terrible losses. 

The French shelis raked even the 
best sheltered positions—a fact which 
gave the Austrians much food for 
thought. At last they found the solu- 
tion. In a tree close to their battery 
they found a Frenchman armed with a 
field telephone, who promptly inform- 
ed Verdun of any change in the posi- 
tion of the Austrian guns. The brave 
Frenchman was given short shift. But 
the instance does not stand alone. Re- 
peatedly have the Germans found 
country people in trees and in cellars, 
all with pocket teiephones, 

the Germans have made such ac- 
tions, almost imposs‘ble now, but still 
they admit they are not by a long way 


where they would like to be. Every- 
where I heard in Germany officers 
and soldiers alike ‘speaking with 


great joy at the Fort de Camp des 
Romains. Now at last there was a 
gap in their line of forts. At the 
i.ghting line itself I.heard a very dif- 
ferent story. Yes, they had taken the} 
fort, and the Bavarian soldiers had 
acted magnificently, but whether they | 
could hold the fort was another ques- 
tion. The French guns in the forts! 
of Paroches and Leonville were so 
excellent that they complet-ly cover- 
ed the Camp des Romains, and the 
gap was no gap at all.” 


! 
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IRRICATION FARMING / 
Comparative Resuits of Dry Land and | 
Irrigation Farming } 
Interesting figures showing compua’- 
ative results of dry land and irrizi 
tion farming have been made publie | 
‘y the Doniinion Experimental rarm 
at*Lethbridge. Experiments extenued 
over a period of seven years are very 
conclusive in their evidence of the in+ 


creased returns made possible by irri-} 
gation, as the following table will -n- 
dicate: 
Wheat (Red Fyfe) 
Non- 
ear, Irrigated. Irrigated, 
1908 PR AD Ea 
SONG” Scsaech tet 29 7 
T9R0 “aren 15 29 
912 6 
CIDA %, 14.05 dake 20 6 
Average y 26 46 
Oats (Banner) 
Ao Aare ob ar 80 88 
1 a Srey. 56 a8 
‘ss 


Average ..:. &9 


| would 


| viously had been 


ISLAND, ALBERTA 


SUSPENDER 


NONE*SO-EASY 


MR. ROOSEVEL7T’S PEACE PLAN 


PROFESSOR HAD VISION OF WAn 


Varned England to Prepare Against 
Prussia’s Ambition to Become 
Dominant World Power 
dince the private individuals i. any 
civilized country do not hate the pri- 
vate individuals of any other civilizea 
-ountry, why are governments hostile 
oO one another? Why are not nations 
-vntrolled by the inttuences that con: 
rol individuals’ Would not the ques- 
vn of War or peace, if submitted to 


A Tribunnal of the Great Powers by 4 referendum of all the people, have 


the Colonel 


“The one permanent move for ob- 
taining peace which has yet been sug- 
gested with any reasonable chance of 
attaining its object is by an agree- 
ment among the great powers, by 
which each should pledge itself not 
only to abide by the decisions of a 
common tribunal, but to back with 
force the decision of that common tri- 
bunal. 

“The great civilized nations of the 
world which possess force should 
combine by solemn agreement in a 
great world league for peace and 
righteousness. A court should be 
createt~a changed and amplified 
Hague Court would meet the require- 
ments—composed of representatives 
of each nation, these representatives 
being sworn to act in each case as 
judges pure and simple, not in a repre- 
sentative capacity. The nations should 
agree on certain rights that should not 
be questioned, such as territorial in- 
tegrity, the right to deal with their 
own domestic affairs, with such mat- 
ters as whom they should and should 
not admit to residence and citizenship 
within their own borders, 

“All rhould guarantee cach of their 
number in possession of these rights. 
All should agree that other matters 
at issue between any of them, or be- 
tween any of them and any one of « 
number speciied outside the civilized 
nations should be submitted to the 
court as above constituted. They 
should, furthermore, agree not only to 
abide by the decision of the court, but 
all to unite with military forces to en- 
force the decree. Under these circum- 
stances it would be possible to agree 
on a limitation of armaments that 
would be real and effective.” 

Such is the scheme propounued by 
Mr. Roosevelt for the eventual peace 
of the world in the most interesting 
article he has yet written for the 
New York Times. Hb recognizes that 
the scheme is not perfect, that ic 
would take time to educate’ the nations 
up to it, that it postulates reasonable 
food faith; but he believes that it 
do more than any other plan 
yet broached to rescue neutral -ations 
in a case like the violation of ihe 


| neutrality of Belgium from the fear of 


a position of humiliating impotence 
created by the fact that “our neutral- 
ity can only be preserved by failure to 
help to right: what is wrong.” Neutral 
morality, Mr. Roosevelt thinks, is 
slowly developing to a pitch which 
renaers the scheme not entirely Utop- 
ian. 

We are still, he cuntinues, a lament- 
ably long distance away- from the 
goal, but we have taken a few steps 
toward that goal. A hundred years 


ago the English speal.ing peoples of | 


Britain and America regarded one an- 
other as inveterate and 
enemies, just as three centuries pre- 
he case in Britain 
itself between those who dwelt in the 
Lorthern half ahd those who dwelt in 
the southern half o: the i:land, Now 
war is unthinkable betwee. us. More- 
over, there is a Mal advance in good 
will, respect, and 
tween the United States and all the 
other nations of the 
rimes. 


Useful Germs 

So much has been said and written 
about germs as disease producing that 
we*ere inclined to think of them as 
only harmful, “riealth Notes,” the 
oificial bulletin of the State Board of 
Health of Florida reminds us that 
uere are such things as useful germs. 
it says: “Speaking of useful germs, 

i> a fact that wey are very, very 
useful and we would be in a bad way 
withcut them. We couldn’t make any 
wiue, OF Deer, Or whiskey, without 
germs, for that is what ferments are. 
ihese ferments chunge the sugar into 
alcohol, and that is called aicoholic 
fermentation, 


process: of fermentation. The fer- 


predestined. 


understanding be- | 


earth.—London belief 


prevented any modern war? Are 
sroups of men prompted by motives 
and led by forces that do not move in- 

svitdal meny Is it true that for mys- 
tical reasons men are sane, kindly, 
aumane individually, and insane, 
cruel, inhuman collectively; ? 

Naive questions, perhaps, but they 
sc belinad much ot the aiscussion of 
che causes of this ghastly fratricido 
that has torn civilization apart. If, in- 
deed it be true that the destiny is 
suided not by human intelligence or 
auman will tut by a blind, uncon- 
sciols, unknowable, irresistinle forc., 
in whose hands nations and races are 
only playthings, then efforts to elude 
their fate are as vain and foolish as 
would be an attempt to stop a cyclone 
vr an earthquake, _ 

That thought is one of the many 
striking things in a striking book 
just now in vogue—a fragmenwry and 
unfinished anu one-sided book, as sug- 
gestive for what it omits as for what 
it contains, a brave and logieal -and 
brilliant book, written last year by the 
late J. A. Cramb, professor of modern 
uistory in Queer’s college, London, Its 
colorless title, "Germany and IEng- 
iand,” might well have been “The 
Necesity and the Beneticence of War.” 
Somewhat thus runs the gifted auth- 
or’s argument: 

England should seek to understand 
Germany, ot whose history, literature, 
vemper and motives she is densely ig- 
norant. Especially should Englishmen 
read Trietschke and learn from him 
Prussia’s spirit and aims, her ani- 
mosity and |contempt fer England. 
“World dominion or downfall” has long 
been Prussia’s slogan. Pacificism, a 
growing force in lWnglish literature 
and politics, is a fatal delusion, a 
specious and glittering beatty, a vain 
ideal, followed by “nerve cranks,” In 
lurope, “every advance in politics or 
religion, has peen attended by war.” 
Advance without war in the future 
will be as impossible as in the past. 

And war is not wholly evil. It as- 
sumes forms that sometimes are 
“dazzling in their beauty, sometimes 
are wrapt in a kind of transecndental 
wonder,” In the heroism displayed in 
war is an element akin to the courage 
of Captain Scott and of Captain Oates 
and their men on the ice fields of the 
Antarctic. It transcends reason. It is 
not utilitarian. It is above and beyord 
ordinary human motives of gain. lt 
is a mysterious force that makes men 
spurn ease and comfort and lifts iife 
above life. 

it is, however, possible to detect the 
controlling idea of war—the idea of 
empire. World empire is the stake, 
Germany has conscicusly visualized 
the idea. Trejtschke was its prophet. 
He was cne of the greatest of all 
Germans, as Lord Salisbury was the 
greatest of modern Englishmen. Pro- 
ressor Cranth’s-admirationr—tor—Priet- 
schke is unbounded. More than any 
other German he was responsible for 
anti-English sentimert in the Father- 
land. His teachings,~that Hngland’s 
sun is setting and Germany's rising, 
that (here can be no rest for Germany 
til England is destroyed, have be- 
come the gospel of Young Germany. 
vrofessor Cramb intimates that in his 
the ultimate issue is uncer- 
iain, Fifteen months before the event 
he saw that war between England and 
‘ermany was inevitaMe, He held that 
lisarmament, arbitration, peace con- 
gress, internationalism, were empty 
dreams. 

Moreover, he rather welcomed war, 
and he could “imagine the ancient, 


We couldn't make vine-} into barbarism, but they will hardl> 
gar withovt them, for that ts another| make us forget the momentous and 


mighty deity of all the Teutonic kind. 
red, throned above the clouds, looking 
serenely down upon the conflict, upon 
his favorite ch dren, the English, 
and the Germans, locked in a death 
struggle, smiling upon the heroism of 
the children of (din, the war god.” 
Both the war god and the professor 
may chuckle at the wholesale slaught- 
«’ ¢nd the desolation and the relapse 


significant fact 


that democracy is 


men‘s effect changes producing acetic everywhere rising, that the spirit of 


WHY NOT HAVE 


CUTICURA 
SOA 


Used exclusively and Cuticura 
Ointment occasionally will pro- 
mote and maintain a clear 
free from pimples, blackheads, 
redness, roughness and other 
unsightly eruptions, 


‘Samples Free by Mail ! 


Cutlcura Soap and Ofntment sold throughout the 
world, Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p, 
book. Address “Cuticura,” Dept. K, Boston, U.S.A, 
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on 
, hour than its cost in cities, despite the 
frequent periods of “eating his head 


become street sore before they be- 
superannuated, and are laid off 
at considerable expense or sold at a 
sacrifice. The cost of hors2 labor up- 

the farmer is doubtless less an 


come 


off without 


working, wihch increase 

the cost of horse upkeep in © the 
country, 

T cost of a four horse team for 

city hauling would be m > than $4 2 

day, exclusive of the vehicle and har- 


nes the horse 


rived at by the Fa 


~bor 


St ar- 
ement 


Monthly in the country, the | 
shorter working life of ty horses 
offsets the greater amount of service 


had from a city hor If it does not, 
| horse labor in cities is cheaper than 
upon farms, and it is not believed gen- 
| erally, cither in town or country, that 
it is true.-Louisyille Courier-Journal, 


Says Railroade Kill 5,553 Yearly 

Reilroads of the country kill 5,048 
persons annually—aa average . ° four- 
lie n every day—because there are ny 
jlaws penalizing trespassing on rail- 
roads, R. C, Richards, general claim 


igent of the Chicago and Northwest-]grown wich not only were very profit- 


ern Railroaa, told delegates at the 
eighth conference of the Weeturn 
Economic Society held at Chicago 

“I think it congervative to suy that 
it would cost the States, counties and 
municipalities less to enact and en- 
force trespass laws than it does to 
pick up tad bury the dead, hold in- 
quests on the bodies and care for the 
cripples,” Mr. Richards said. 

The speaker asserted that during 
the last twenty-four years there wore 
108,009 persens killed and 117,257 in- 
jured while walking on railroad trac! s 
and “flipping” on cars. 


At a crowded concert to hear Paiti 
a young ledy was -ooking for a seat, 

“Is it a seat you want, miss?” ask- 
ed the Irish usher, 

“Yes, a seat.” | 

“Indade, miss,’ said Pat. “I shouid 
be glad to give you a sate, but the 
empty ones are all full” 


Seertentiaencinncnalpsisiiiemineemmetis, Listnsinaitiny=eee 


101 acid, and that is called acetic acid ier-} human brotherhood is growing, that 
ual mentation, and that is the way vinegar | absolutism and autocracy, which have 
Barley (Claude) is made. Vanilla is made trom the] held the democracies of Kurope in re- 

S008) ete BB 60 vanilla bean, but the bean has to be} straint, arc doomed, 
1anG en. 4] 64 fermented, or we would have no Odin, the war god, is a powerful 
STi eas er 12 42 ‘sulua, Leather cannot be tanned, or| monster, the enemy of his cousin, 
1911 — hailed flax retted but by the aid of germs.| Balder, the god of wisdom, peace and 
(7 Rives eae 29 81 Milk would not sour and cheese could | good will. Odin is an autocrat, Balder 
0, TEs aaa ae 40 94 pot be made, but .rat germs bring it|a democrat. He cannot doubt which 
TTP Sire eeanto shee 20 97 about, The yeast, that is used for| will triumph in the end.—Boston 

Eas. ia making @ loat of bread is a mass of | Globe. 
Average .... 84 73 zerms. ‘hey attack the starch in the 


flour and liberate a gas, which fills 


Potatoes (Irish Cobbler) the dough wtih tiny bubbles, and 
1908 92 235 causes it to “rise” as we say, A dis- 
rm 159 ¢ ease-producing germ of the gas- 
103 ducing kind is known and sometimes 
856 gets into a wound, and causes the part 
296 oO swell like the rising of bread. 
229 But more important of all the 
400 germs is that great group which tears 
neaitib relies down vegetable and anima! (issue, af- 
Average 233 iy2 ter it is 


‘nakes it suitable for plant food again, 

mount of life on the earth is de- 
termined largely by the activity of 
this class of germs.” 


These figures show that for the per- 
iod of seven years, wheat under irri- 
gation yielded an average of 20 bush- 
e's per acre more than under dry 
farming; osts yielded 42 bushels 


more; barley 3% bushels more and| cr centuries Turkey has played a 
potatoes 259 bushels more. It should] ginister port in the affairs of Wurope. 
also be noted that under irrigation Wily, barbaric and obstiuete, the 
very successful crops of alfalfa were Ottoman Kmpire has held its own on 
the 3osphorous, even when the whole 


Turkey Doomed 


‘ble in tauemselveS, but maintained , . 

, : >| e wanted to be rid of the in- 
and increased the fertility of the suil. | ped ped ’ be 
As summer fallow is unnecessary ; 


If it had not been for England's fear 
of Russian desigays on India the un- 
speakable Turk wuld have been ob- 
literated three-quarters of a century 
ago, Gratitude for continued existence 
ought to have kept Turkey out of this 
- war, even had there been no other 
Showing the Signs motive. As it is, with Russia, France 

Little Lillian proudly displayed| aad Great Britain arrayed against it, 
some shaving curls she had picked|the Turkish empire is bound to fall. 
up from the floo’ of a carpenter shop, ‘ere was ; time when the soldiers 

“L wouldn't weer these,” said|of the Sultan were mighty warriors, 
Brother Bruce, t that day has gone by. AndGer- 

“Why not?” asked the little girl, many has too large a contract on her 

“It you do,” said Bruce, ‘ ‘folk’ll{ ‘nds in other directions to be able 
think you are a boleknead.” to save her latest ally,—Puhiladelpnia 

Livening Ledger. ; 


where an alfalfa rotation can be estab- 
lished the farmer's land is producing 
, crop every year under irrigation as 
against every secon’ year under dry 
farming practice, 


‘Lawyer (flercely)—Are you telling 
the truth? 

Badgered Witness (wearily)—As 
much of it «s you will let me.—De 
wroit Free Press. 


“I suppose you have heard of the 
Foo! Killer.” 

“Yes; but I've never met him,” 

“That is quite obvious.” 


. OE Gr 


te 
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How Advertising Pays 
The following resolution was passed 
at the 55th annual convention of -the’ 


bro-| Fruit Growers’ association of Ontario: 


“That this association desires to ex- 
press its appreciation of the enter- 
prise ot Sir George E. Foster, minister 
| of trade and commerce, in advertising 
thrcughout Canada the merits of the 
Canadian pple with a view to its 


‘ead, and nitrilies it, and} increased home. consumption, 


“That in the opinion of this associa- 
tion the campaign has increased the 
domestic consumption of the Canad- 
jan apple, and-that the department be 
asked to continue the campaign next 
year.” 


Only Bent 
She only weighed 210, so that whcn 
she trod on a banana skin she gsub- 
sided very gently. The polite shop- 
keeper came out to assist her to arise 
from a box of his best new laid eggs, 
“Oh, I do hope I have not broken 
t.em?” she cried. 
“Not at all, mada,” said the 
polite one; “they ere only bent,” 
' _- - 
“Well, old chap, what iuck today?” 
“Nothing but a couple of ghurches 
and a peasant’s barn, Wheat did you 
get?”, 
."Me? Oh, t had a gre.t day. I blew 
up a college, a ibrary, a cathedral, 
naree hopritals and a tent of Red 
Cross n*-es.” 
“Bully for you, old chap. You al- 
‘ys make the rest of us look like 
-irty pfennigs,”——-Life. 
Once Over 
ferber thas I go over “\ again, 
sir? 
Victim--Oh, no. | heard every word 
you said.—Bosto= Trvrth. 


have recommended it in every household 


ity \ 


WHEN BUYING 
INSIST ON HAVING 
THIS PACKAGE 


Alfalfa 


Irrigated lands in Southern Alberta, 
when devoted to alfalfa growing, re 
turn a net profit of eight per cent. on 
a valuation of over $100 per acre, ac- 
cording to 8, S. Lunham, chuirman 
of the Rural Relations Commitice of 
the Lethbridge board of trade. 

Dr. Dunham prosented his figures ac 
a meeting of farmers recently held 
near Lethbridge tq petition the Do- 
minion government, to extend tho trri- 
gation systems ia Southern Alberta, A 
petition, praying the government to 
undertake impor:ant irrigation .enter- 
prises, was signed by over 200 farm- 
ers. The cost of bringing the land 
under irrigation was estimated at $18 
per acre, and the farmers ¢xpressed 
tlreir willingness to pay this amount, 
with interest at four per cent., the 
government to extend repayment over 
a period of forty years. 

It was in connection with the es- 
timated cost of 918.00 per acre that 
Mr. Dunham presented his figures. 

“Get irrigation at $18 an acre if you 
can,” he said. “If you cannot get it 
at $18 an acre, get it at $50 or $60, but 
get its’ 

Dr. Dunham proceeded to show the 
profits which irrigation made possible. 
He instanced alfalfa, whith has come 
to be an important crop in the irri- 
gated areas of Alberta, and presentcd 
the following figures for an acre of 
alfalfa: $1 an acre fer water; 75 cents 
a applying the water three times 
during the season, and $3.75 per acre 
for putting the crop in stack—a total 
cost of $5.60 per acre. A crop of 214 
tons per acre (many irrigation farm- 
ers are getting tour and five tons per 
acre) would show a net profit of $8.25 
per acre at the low price of $5.50 per 
ton without any depletion of the svil, 
but actually increasing its fertility. 
On this basis alfalfa will pay eight per 
cent. net profit on land valued at 
$103.33 per acre. 

The fact that farmers whe 
tion is not availiable are petitioning 
for it and are willing to bear the 
whole cost of its installation is a tri- 
bute to the success of the irrigation 
enterprises already established in Al- 
berta whic: include the immense un- 
dertaking of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, the largest irrigaticn project on 
tie” American continent, 


irriga- 


A young suburban doctor  whiose 
practice was not very great sat in his 
study reading away a lazy afternoon 
in early summer. His man servant 
appeared at the door. 

“Doctor, them boys is stealin’ your 
green peaches agin, Shall I chase 
them away?” 

The doctor looked thoughtful for a 
moment, then leveled his eyes at the 
servant® 

“No,” he said. 


“Mr. Smith,” said a lady at the 
church iestival, “won't you buy @ 
bouquet to present to the lady you 
love?” A 

“That wouldn't be right,” said Mr, 
Smith. “I'm a married man.” 


Smythe, Jr.—What's “overhead ex- 
pense,” pop? 

Smythe, Sr. (behind 
Your mother’s millinery. 


TWO NERVOUS 
WOMEN 


Made Well By Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound. 


_ Philadelphia, Pa,—‘‘I had a severe 
case of nervous prostration, with palpie 
q tation of the heart, 
constipation, head- 
ijaches, dizziness, ~ 
Hi noise in my ears, 
timid, nervous, rest- 
id less feelings and 
iid sleeplessness, 
“T read in the pa- 
j per where a young 
woman had been 
cfiréd of the same 
troubles by taking 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound so I threw away 
the medicines the doctor left me and bee 
an taking the Compound. Before I 
ad taken half a bottle I was able to sit 
up and ina short time I was able to do 
all my work. Your medicine has proved 
itself able to do all you say it will and I 


his paper)— 


IT have visited.’’—Mrs. MARY JOHNSTON, 
210 Siegel Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Another Bad Case. 
Ephrata, Pa,—‘* About a year ago I 
was down with nervous prostration. I 
was pale and week and would havehys | 
teric spells, sick headaches and a bad 
pain under my skoulder-blade. I was 
under the care of different doctors but 
aid not improve, I wesso weak I could 
hardly stand long encugh tedo mydishes, 
** Lydia E, Pinkham’s Vegetable Come 
ni has madame well and hoppy an8 


have begun to in weight 
face Soak healthy now.’’—Mra, J. w. 
Horwsencer, R. No. 8, Ephrata, Pa 
te want special advive write te 


Vinkham Medicine Co, eh 
doatial) » Mass, Your 
be read answered by 
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PRE ROVIRW, BOW ISkAND, ALBRRTA. 


TIS LET. 


I KEEP A LARGE SUPPLY 


TEE 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Lowest Prices. 


Government Orders Accepted 


Same as Cash. 


T. W. DYER. 
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Valentines 
and Masks 


For February 14th at the 


Blaine Drug Co. 


Store. 
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